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The Canadian Welfare Council wishes you 


a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 


The outlook for the year is troubled, we 
know, but this makes our partnership in 
welfare work the more important. Christmas 
celebrates the coming of One who laid 
down for His followers a discipline of love 
beyond the simple selfish affection we give 
to those who love us. To love more widely 
and more intelligently is a goal for vigorous 
minds and generous hearts the year round. 


This surely is the essence of our welfare task. 
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Immediate Airing of Old Age Report Needed 


At the Dominion-Provincial Conference the Federal Government 
has announced its willingness to go ahead with the recommendations of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Old Age Security, if the provinces 
will agree to the necessary amendment of the Constitution. The Federal 
Government has made it clear that the provinces must accept the whole 
plan, including the provision for the 65-69 year old group. According 
to the press reports, agreement has not yet been reached with the 
provinces, and the Committee is continuing to study the question. The 
statement of the Federal Government is in favour of a contributory 
system of financing, but has not publicly defined which of the possible 
variations of a contributory plan it is proposing to adopt. 


Old age security is a long-term program and a fundamental need. 
It is not a subject which depends upon immediate needs for economy 
or expansion. Its planning must be done in such a way that the program 
will not vary under temporary pressures, and hence the budgeting 
involved must be considered as distinct from “emergencies”. 


The Committee Report is not the last word. It differs from recom- 
mendations made in various briefs to the Committee, including that of 
the Canadian Welfare Council, in very material ways. Yet press publicity 
has, by and large, been devoted to a resumé of its recommendations, 
and not to an analysis of them or a critical comparison with other 
suggestions. 


The Report leaves open the whole question of financing, and this, 
to a large degree, is the crucial issue. The recommendation of a 
universal pension is misleading: the degree of universality is limited 
in the first instance by the twenty-year residence recommendation, and 
it could also be limited very considerably by any system of financing in 
which the receipt of a pension depended upon the payment of contri- 
butions. For example, if contributions are made by employers and 
employees, as under unemployment insurance (which the Committee 
suggests is a method worthy of consideration), and pensions are payable 
only to persons who have so contributed, the number of persons who 
will qualify for pensions will be far from “universal”. 

Now is the time for persons—and provinces——to decide whether 
they agree with the recommendations of the Committee, what method 
of financing they desire, and what effect the various financial proposals 
will have on the definition of “universal”. Provinces may well ponder 
the amount of Federal money available under alternative plans. 

If we are to obtain satisfactory legislation in the next parliamentary 
session, there is need for early and well-considered statements of public 
opinion on these points. 








Can The Doukhobour Problem 
Be Solved? 


By AMY LEIGH, 
Assistant Director of Welfare, Social Welfare Branch, British Columbia 


HE story behind the eye- 

catching news of the Douk- 

hobours’ nude parades, 
incendiarism, and violence inspired 
by religious hysteria; of arrests, 
imprisonment and sudden mass 
release from prison, though grim 
enough, is nevertheless today more 
hopeful of a reasonable outcome 
than that story has ever been in 
the past. For the first time in the 
fifty years since the Doukobour 
migration to Canada, sensible 
action has been taken to give this 
unique sociological problem expert 
study. Both Provincial and Federal 
governments are co-operating in 
this plan. As various writers on 
the subject have lately pointed 
out, this is a national problem, as 
much if not more than it is a pro- 
vincial problem. 

The action which has been taken 
was first that of setting up a 
research committee composed of 
university professors, authorities in 
their separate fields. The commit- 
tee is chaired, appropriately, by 
Dr. H. B. Hawthorn, Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of 
British Columbia, and its members 
include representatives from that 
university’s departments of econo- 
mics and sociology, psychology, 
education, and social work. Field 
studies have already started, and 
the data gathered by these social 
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scientists will undoubtedly provide 
the clearest picture ever obtained 
of any group of immigrants to this 
country, let alone the recalcitrant 
Doukhobour. That it will also 
give direction to a course of future 
action to treat wisely this difficult 
group of people can be assumed. 
However, no one need expect sud- 
den miracles. Treatment — will 
naturally be exceedingly slow to 
take effect. 

A time limit of two years has 
been given this research commit- 
tee to present its findings and 
recommendations. No less time 
than that would be adequate for 
an exhaustive study. Meanwhile, 
there are many immediate pro- 
blems to be dealt with. In an 
effort to clarify these, as well as to 
provide backing for long range 
planning, a consultative committee 
on the Doukhobours has been set 
up at the instigation of the 
Attorney-General of the Province 
and the Federal Department of 
Justice. 

The first meeting of this com- 
mittee, a two-day conference, was 
held late in August, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Norman Mac- 
Kenzie, President of the Univ- 
sity of British Columbia. It was 
attended by representatives of all 
groups interested: law enforce- 
ment officers, officials from gov- 





ernment departments of lands, 
education and health and welfare; 
representatives from the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers and 
the Council of Churches, including 
the Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), the organization which 
originally sponsored the Doukho- 
bours’ entry into Canada; repre- 
sentatives of the Nelson and Trail 
Boards of Trade attending in the 
interests of citizens of the troubled 
areas; and representatives of all 
sects of the Doukhobours them- 
selves: the offending Sons of Free- 
dom (released from jail to attend), 
the Orthodox group, the Inde- 
pendent Doukhobours, and_ the 
more responsible branch of the 
Sons of Freedom now established 
separately in their Vancouver 
Island community at Hilliers. 

At this meeting it was esta- 
blished that the government de- 
partments concerned would refrain 
from taking any action, apart from 
necessary enforcement of the law, 
until advised by this committee. 
The resolution passed at this first 
meeting with respect to the unpre- 
cedented mass remission of those 
Sons of Freedom imprisoned for 
nudism and incendiarism, almost 
400 in number, is indicative of the 
official cognizance given to this 
committee. Since then, its execu- 
tive officers, together with the 
members of continuing sub-com- 
mittees who are established in the 
Doukhobour area, have advised on 
other immediate problems. Among 
these problems is the possible need 
for financial assistance because of 
the disruption, caused by five 
months’ imprisonment, of the al- 


ready meagre income of this 
recalcitrant element known as the 
Sons of Freedom. Again on this 
committee’s advice, and because of 
religious beliefs as well as psycho- 
logical effect, the usual regulations 
governing the granting of social 
assistance may be relaxed. 

Thus it can be seen that the old 
laissez-faire attitude toward this 
group of people has been replaced 
by an intelligent program. It would 
be presumptuous in the face of 
this expert study now going for- 
ward to attempt to state here the 
full extent and nature of the 
problem presented by the Douk- 
hobours over the years. However, 
perhaps a brief review of some of 
the experiences of the Social Wel- 
fare Branch and other officials of 
government with them, will serve 


to indicate some of the more 
significant social problems __ in- 
volved. 


First, it should be made quite 
clear that the demonstrations, the 
burnings and the dynamiting of 
public property, which led to mass 
arrests this year as well as in the 
past, were perpetrated by the self- 
styled “turbulent” Sons of Free- 
dom. This is an offshoot group 
numbering now some 2,000 men, 
women and children, whose dissi- 
dence from the majority of the 
Doukhobours stems from. their 
absolute adherence to the tenets of 
the Doukhobour faith, and from 
their internecine quarrels over 
spiritual leadership. Their violence 
in .1932 resulted in mass arrests 
similar to those of 1950 and im- 
prisonment on an island in the 
Gulf of Georgia. Their term of 








servitude, which was then fully 
served, was three years. It is just 
possible that the results of that 
experience tempered the thinking 
and decisions made this year to 
release those whose offenses were 
merely nudism and burning of 
their own property. 

In any event, there is ample 
proof that most of this year’s 
offenders were those who had been 
imprisoned on Piers Island in 
1932, or their children, who for 
the first year of their parents’ im- 
prisonment, were given temporary 
care in foster homes or in institu- 
tions in Vancouver. The bitterness 
engendered still rankles, and the 
legends of abuse of their children, 
absolutely unfounded, are still 
told. 

Though it seems probable this 
experience contributed to the per- 


secution and martyr complexes 
which characterize the present 


attitude of the Sons of Freedom, 
it must be admitted that their 
subsequent struggle to establish 
themselves has been difficult. On 
release from Piers Island they 
asked for an opportunity to be 
separated from the Orthodox 
Doukhobours The largest group 
of them selected and were granted 
a tract of isolated land which has 
doubtful agricultural value. Cer- 
tain efforts were made by this 
Krestova group to be self-support- 
ing—a flour mill was built for 
example. However, they were 
quickly disheartened and reacted 
characteristically, burning — their 


mill, their homes, and frequently 
relapsing into semi-hysterical in- 
activity or long periods of prayer 
and fasting. Only the earnings of 
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able-bodied men on road gangs, in 
sawmills and at harvest work have 
kept the community alive, and 
there have been many calls at the 
Social Welfare Branch office for 
social assistance. 

It has never been difficult to 
establish the need for assistance 
presented by these Sons of Free- 
dom. The dilemma has been rather 
their point-blank refusal to con- 
form to the legal requirements of 
the Social Assistance Act, that is, 
the sworn declaration, the con- 
firmation of dependents and so on. 
When a group of six or seven tall, 
strong-looking men, who openly 
flaunt their refusal to obey Cana- 
dian laws, fill to overflowing a 
small office asking through an 
interpreter for the benefactions of 
those laws, it is little wonder that 
the social worker is hard-pressed 
to be totally objective. Our ap- 
proach to the Doukhobour (for 
the Orthodox group has made its 
demands too) has grown to be 
that of the kind but firm parent 
to difficult children, for certainly 
all except a very few of the Sons 
of Freedom are startling in their 
emotional and mental immaturity. 

Part of the cause of the out- 
break of hysteria in late months 
has been the lack of acknow- 
ledged leadership. This in itself is 
a characteristic of their individual 
and group immaturity, and it holds 
many elements of danger. Under 


This picture and the one on the 
opposite page show how the British 
Columbia welfare authorities have 
won the confidence of the Doukho- 
bours to a point where this group 
now recognizes old age pensions and 
birth registrations. 


















wrong leadership the outbreak of 
violence in protest to nebulous 
non-existent persecution, can lead 
to the deliberate endangering of 
life in the destruction of public 
property—dynamiting of bridges, 


railroads, high-tension electric 
cable towers, the burning of 


schools and so on. Memories are 
still fresh in the Kootenays of the 
bomb which in 1924 killed one of 
their first leaders, Peter (the 
Lordly) Veregin, and other inno- 
cent passengers aboard a Kettle 
Valley train. 

The citizens of that area have 
had every right to fear these turbu- 
lent Sons of Freedom. However, 
the understanding study made of 
them, and diligent surveillance of 
their every move by the police 
officers of this province, has been 
highly commendable. It has re- 































sulted in fewer acts of destruction 
than might otherwise have been 
perpetrated. Though there has 
been no publicly-named leader of 
this group for some years, it is 
nevertheless obvious that they 
have been led, and by mischievous 
men. This hidden leadership is 
insidious. Though the police have 
had shrewd ideas about who their 
leaders have been, it has been im- 
possible to obtain evidence suffi- 
cient for prosecution. 

Now a leader acceptable to 
them has been sent by heaven to 
these stormy unhappy people. He 
is Stefan Sorokin, a Russian who 
found his way into Canada via 


post-war immigration schemes for 


displaced persons. His appearance 
on the scene two months ago had 
all the elements of melodrama. His 
own almost hypnotic appearance 
bears out this effect overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Recently the Sons of Freedom 
wrote to The Vancouver Sun from 
jail proclaiming Sorokin’s leader- 
ship and promising good be- 
haviour. 


“We cannot remain much longer 
in waiting for the appearance by 
birth of flesh leader Peter Istribov, 
but as true Doukhobours for 
leader we are accepting spiritually 
our brother Stefan S. Sorokin, 
whom we fully believe is sent to us 
by our Heavenly Father in this 
most difficult time for the salva- 
tion of our souls,” they stated. 

They promised that on _ their 
release from prison they would 
refrain from all acts of violence. 
This pledge they had already given 


to Sorokin. In the letter they 


requested that the Canadian 
authorities release them from 
prison, unite them with their 


families and place them on land 

fit for farming. They also asked: 

(1) That they be granted religious 

freedom; 

(2) That they might have permission 
to leave Canada at all times; 

(3) That Sorokin be recognized as 
their proclaimed leader. 

No Canadian would do other 
than respect the religious keynote 
of the letter. Without doubt our 
respect for religious freedom was 
part of our quandary in our past 
treatment of the whole Doukho- 
bour problem. Perhaps we should 
not be too sanguine, however, 
about the promises of good be- 
haviour, for such promises have 
been made many times in the past 
only to be violently broken. Nor 
can any of those closely concerned 
place complete faith in Stefan 
Sorokin yet. The good intentions 
implied in his words are still to 
be tested, as indeed is his ability 
to lead his followers as proclaimed 
in the letter. 

The other side of the picture is 
that the specific requests that the 
Doukhobours made to the authori- 
ties in that letter have been met 
in part by their release from jail. 
The matter of their removal from 
the infertile valleys they now 
occupy is being carefully studied 
by a sub-committee of responsible 
officials. As intimated earlier, other 
sub-committees of the larger con- 
sultative committee are active in 
such matters as advising on tem- 
porary assistance and_ housing. 








Thus it will be obvious that the 
expressed desires of this group are 
being accorded every considera- 
tion in a spirit of unmistakable 
good will. At the same time no 
nonsense will be tolerated. 

On the surface, however, hopes 
look somewhat dim. Looking be- 
low the surface and ignoring for 
the moment the Sons of Freedom 
(who are a special problem pro- 
bably requiring psychiatric ad- 
vice) , there are certain intimations 
that a very gradual change has 
taken place in the attitude and 
conduct of the remainder of the 
8,000 Doukhobours since their 
settlement in British Columbia. 
They have always been reluctant 
to send their children to school, 
and schools have often been 
burned to the ground when feelings 
of protest ran high. 

But most of the Orthodox group 
have attended school and most of 
them can speak and write the 
English language. Then, as one 
travels through the West Koote- 
nays and in the Grand Forks area, 
one is struck by the apparent pros- 
perity of the large farms of the 
Orthodox Doukhobours. They are 
a happy lot of people, these 
Doukhobours. Many citizens know 
them by name, find them pleasant 
enough to meet and to do business 
with, and the usual practices of 
buying and selling are seldom 
violated. In fact, it could be said 
that the Orthodox Doukhobours 
have contributed in no small way 
to the economic stability of the 
areas in which they have settled. 
Except as the unpredictable Sons 
of Freedom threaten the country- 


side, they are accepted, for the 
most part, with tolerance and 
good humour. 

Culturally, there have lately 
been indications of a desire on the 
part of the Kootenay and Hilliers 
communities to participate in such 
affairs as district music festivals, 
folk festivals and craft displays. 
The Doukhobour women’s choirs 
and the displays of their handi- 
work have been enthusiastically ac- 
claimed. Such recognition surely 
cannot do other than reassure 
them of a receptiveness on the 
part of Canadians to their artistic 
talents and to their worth as 
individuals. If they could only 
bring themselves to trust and 
respect our laws, there would be 
little of the “problem” left. 

The Hilliers Community on 
Vancouver Island has taken a few 
timid steps in this direction of 
conforming to certain laws, albeit 
those which will net them some 
gain. This community is now 
registering the births of children 
with the Vital Statistics Division, 
To be sure this is to obtain the 
benefits of family allowances, but 
it was a long step for them to take 
nevertheless. The old people, too, 
of the Hilliers colony, have applied 
for old age pension in the normal 
way, and many have received it. 


Where they are not eligible, 
usually because of inability to 


furnish proof of age, they have 
received a social allowance. 
Another significant indication of 
change in attitude was manifested 
during the violence of the past 
few months. In 1932, the more 
peaceable Orthodox Doukhobours 





and some of the Independent 
Doukhobours, (who incidentally 
have increased in numbers over 
the years and are merged in the 
everyday life of our towns and 
cities) were swept up in mass 
hysteria. They joined with the 
Sons of Freedom in their nude 
parades and acts of violence. In 
1950, the orthodox communities, 
and particularly the Hilliers group 
who are in the bad graces of the 
Kootenay Sons of Freedom, 
pleaded for protection against their 





unruly kinsmen. Their fear was 
not lessened with the release from 
jail of the 400 offending Sons. 

These are a few positive ele- 
ments to be found in the present 
situation. Slim though they be, 
they do bespeak the possibility of 
change. If even this much progress 
has been made without consciously 
planned, well-directed effort on 
the part of our governments, surely 
the study now going forward and 
the planning to follow it, will have 
slow but positive effects. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE REHABILITATION 
OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Tue Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, has announced 
that plans have now been completed to convene this Conference at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, February 1-3, 1951. It was postponed 
last May due to the Winnipeg floods. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Jan. 9-11 Meeting of Public Welfare Division of the Canadian Wel- 


fare Council, Regina, Sask. 


Jan. 12-13. Meeting of Community Chests and Councils Division, 


Toronto. 


Jan. 24-27 Meeting of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, Toronto. 


Jan. 30 Meeting of Board of Governors and Regional Advisers of 


the Canadian Welfare Council, Toronto. 
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MILD OR MEDIUM 


THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 
of Toronto 


requires 


Casework Supervisor for 
Protection Department 


Caseworkers for Home- 
finding and 
Foster-care Department 


Apply giving qualifications and 
experience to: 
MR. S. SUTTON, 
Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
32 Isabella St., 
TORONTO, CANADA 


PLAIN OR CORK. TIP 


WANTED 


Executive Director 


THE MONTREAL GIRLS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


A new organization established to: 
act as a demonstration centre for 
the development of recreation 
programs for girls. 
train volunteer leaders. 


act as a field work placement centre 
for students. 


Graduate School of Social Group Work 
preferred. 


Salary dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. 


Apply to: 


MISS SYBIL ROSS, 


Executive Assistant, 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 


1040 Atwater Ave., 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 








The Welfare Aspects of Civil Defence 


HERE is much to be learned 

from Richard Titmuss’ six 

years of concentrated study 
of the social welfare operations of 
the British governments, local and 
national, during the Second World 
War.' This article is not intended 
to be a review of a brilliant book, 
which must itself be read by all 
students and practitioners of social 
welfare. Proponents and opponents 
alike of a national hospital service 
will find the facts which forced 
British hospitals into a_ single 
national service. Proponents and 
opponents alike of the Welfare 
State will find the concrete evi- 
dence which explains, or excuses, 
Britain’s wholesale reorganization 
of her welfare services since 1945. 
Proponents and opponents alike of 
central direction for welfare 
vices or of local government re- 
sponsibility for welfare, will find 
the facts which made nonsense of 
the Poor Law and put human 
values ahead of fiscal propriety. 
Here are the facts, selected with 
objectivity, marshalled with logic, 
analyzed with insight and _ pre- 
sented with a subtle pen. 


Ser- 


This article is an attempt to 
apply some of the lessons of 
Britain’s home front battle to the 
Canadian scene events in- 
exorably drive this country into 
serious consideration not only of 
its armed forces but also of its 
civil defence preparations. 


as 


The outstanding general lesson 
1 Richard M. Titmuss. Problems of Social 
Policy. His Majesty’s Stationery Office and 
Longmans, Green and Co. London, 1950. 
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By JOHN S. MORGAN 


Professor John S. Morgan is 
known to readers of Canadian 
Welfare as a writer on social 
security and public welfare mat- 
ters. In connection with this 
article, however, his main quali- 
fication is that throughout the 


period of which he writes, he 
was at one of the nerve-centres 


of Civil Defence as head of the 


Intelligence and _ Information 
Department of the British Na- 
tional Council of Social Service 
in London. 





of civil defence, of which this book 
is a masterly restatement, is that 
it concerns people and its aim is 
the welfare of human beings under 
conditions of great stress in un- 
familiar conditions for which they 
are ill-prepared. It should be ob- 
vious by this time that the wel- 
fare of people is a complex and 
difficult field of service which calls 
for a multiplicity of skills as great 
as or greater than those required 
for any military operation. It 
should be obvious, but there are 
no evident signs that this crucial 
fact is recognized. It would be 
interesting, for example, to know 
whether the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare has a 
permanent and senior staff person 
attached to the Defence Research 
Board; or whether any of the pro- 
vincial departments of health and 
welfare have in progress any 
studies of their duties and func- 
tions in civil defence; or whether 
those in charge of staff training 
programs of welfare services, from 





the National Employment Service 
to the municipal departments of 
welfare, are receiving any instruc- 
tion in the arts and skills of human 
relations which they will need if 
at any time Canada is placed in a 
position where civil defence throws 
upon them the duties of caring 
for many new needs of millions of 
Canadian citizens; or whether in 
distributing health grants, any 
account is being taken of the pro- 
blems of dispersal of staff and 
equipment without depriving exist- 
ing centres of essential services; or 
whether any attempt is being made 
to strike a true balance between 
the claims of the military and the 
needs of civilians. Modern war 
strikes at the hearth and _ the 
larder as hard as it strikes at the 
front line—if there is a front line. 

These and many similar ques- 
tions call for answers. The respon- 
sibility for seeking them lies at the 
door of members of Parliament, 
provincial legislatures and muni- 
cipal councils. It should also lie 
heavily upon the consciences of 
welfare executives and public ser- 
rants upon whom will fall direc- 
tion of the welfare services in any 
war. 

The inability of civil govern- 
ments to deal swiftly and surely 
with the manifold problems of the 
Winnipeg floods points to the 
urgency of examining Canada’s 
preparations to meet a potential 
emergency involving not half a 
province but the whole of Canada. 
This book shows how badly Britain 
miscalculated in the 1930’s in its 
preparations for war. There is no 
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need for Canada to repeat those 
mistakes. 


Three Problems Examined 

Professor Titmuss has selected, 
out of a list of twenty or more 
possible topics, three problems for 
close examination: The evacuation 
of non-essential people, particu- 
larly women and children, from 
target areas; the care of people 
made homeless by enemy action 
or the necessities of war; and the 
provision of hospital services for 
the civil and military sick and 
wounded. Each of these topics 
reveals an inter-related variety of 
welfare problems. Each of them 
has lessons for Canada. 


Evacuation 

The sheer size of population 
movements in war-time is_ not 
fully recognized. It is estimated, 
for example, that in the early 
weeks of the war some 1,400,000 
persons (826,959 of them school 
children unaccompanied by their 
parents) were moved under official 
schemes from target areas in 
Britain. In the same period over 
2,000,000 persons were ‘self evacu- 
ated’. 

In the period from the beginning 
to the end of the war just over 
4,000,000 people in Britain, mainly 
mothers and children, were helped 
to stay for a time im safer areas 
of the country. From the outbreak 
of war to the end of 1945 some 
34,750,000 changes of address 
occurred in a civilian population 
of about 38,000,000. War means 


populations on the move, and 
governments must prepare for 


that situation. 








The preparations made 
under official schemes be- 
fore the war for evacua- 
tion were mechanically 
excellent and worked 
smoothly. The trouble be- 
gan when it became evi- 
dent that these were 
movements of individual 
human beings, with a 
myriad of complex human 
problems for which no 
adequate preparations 
had been made. “From 
the first day of Septem- 
ber 1939 evacuation 
ceased to be a problem of 
administrative planning. It became 
instead a multitude of problems in 
human relationships”. The tribula- 
tions of the reception areas had 
begun.” 


The pattern throughout the war 
was immensely complicated by 
the fact that very large numbers 
of people preferred to shift for 
themselves. National and _ local 
governments had to adapt their 
schemes to the fact that in a 
democracy people often prefer 
their own judgments to those of 
their governments. Thus, while it 
may not be considered desirable 
as a matter of policy to plan for 
large-scale evacuations as part of 
Canada’s civil defence plans, it 
may be necessary to consider the 
possibility that large numbers of 
citizens in some areas may decide 
to remove themselves from what 
they believe to be dangerous 
places. 





2 There is a literature on this subject of 
several hundred publications, which should be 
studied carefully by appropriate welfare or- 
ganizations. 
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Evacuation of children enroute to Canada. ® 


It is common knowledge that in 
Britain the official evacuation 
scheme broke down and _ that 
large numbers of evacuees flooded 
back to the danger areas in spite 
of every official discouragement. 
There were many _ speculations 
about the reasons for this but 
there is no doubt that one of the 
chief factors was the enormous 
importance of family life and the 
strength of the family ties which 


were endangered by separation 
from home. 
This demand for the main- 


tenance of family life at all costs 
was apparent also in the danger 
areas where “the refusal of wives 
and mothers to be separated from 
their husbands and older children 
was even more marked” than their 
unwillingness to permit their 
younger children to be evacuated 
with their schools to safe areas. 

In the light of Britain’s ex- 
perience with evacuation, the 
prospect for Canada in any future 
war is not a comfortable one. The 





problems of population movements 
are intensified by great distances 
and climatic variations. There is 
also much greater relative con- 
centration in urban areas and 
much fewer available facilities and 
social services outside urban areas. 
There are also the problems of 
differences not only in social 
habits, but in race, religion and 
language. It is difficult to judge 
whether in Canada large-scale 
evacuation would be desirable or 
would in fact take place. It is not 
so difficult to conclude that civil 
defence services at local, regional 
and national levels need to be 
planned on the basis of maintain- 
ing family life in any population 
movements which may occur. 


Homeless People 

The problems of homeless 
people, an inevitable product of 
modern air warfare, are equally 
complex and difficult. As Professor 
Titmuss has shown in his analysis, 
the great weakness of Britain’s 
preparations for air attack lay in 
the lack of preparation to meet 
human need; that is, in neglect of 
welfare. The outstanding need of 
any raided town in Britain was 
for information. Next to that was 
the importance of co-operation be- 
tween the various services meet- 
ing the endless variety of human 
need — services providing meals, 
clothing, shelter, recreation, educa- 
tion, medical care, and early 
return to employment. The pre- 
parations for maintenance of 
public utilities, for fire fighting, 
for provision of food supplies, for 
transportation and many other 


physical requirements of modern 
life were, in general, excellent. The 
preparations for the welfare of 
people had to be improvised. From 
those improvisations have come 
some of the new social services of 
post-war Britain. 

The lessons for Canada are 
surely obvious. The front line in 
civil defence is the front street 
and the back yard. The front line 
troops are the families of Canada. 
It is as unreal to attempt to meet 
the threat of air attack without a 
trained, organized, supplied and 
serviced citizenry, as it is to fight 
a war without soldiers, pilots and 
seamen. Because the aim of air 
attack or of the threat of possible 
air attack is the disruption of civil 
life, the welfare services are the 
primary services which the citizens 
require at their front line posts in 
modern war. 

Bombs are no respecters of muni- 
cipal boundaries, but until the con- 
sequences of air attack made this 
plain the dead hand of the Poor 
Law and the Act of Settlement lay 
heavily upon the planning of wel- 
fare services. The doctrine of local 
responsibility dies hard, and Pro- 
fessor Titmuss has a_ scathing 
analysis of the time and energy 
consumed in appropriating the 
costs of evacuation, of care of the 
homeless, and of welfare for 
civilians to the proper authorities 
of residence. It is no comfort to 
reflect that he can summarize on 
a single page (p. 554) the ‘Law of 


Settlement and Removal as _ it 
affected local Government’ in 


England and Wales in 1939’. The 
laws of settlement and residence 








as they affect the welfare services 
of Canada are much more complex 
than that. They are a nuisance to 
welfare services in peace time and 
may well prove a source of disaster 
in war. 

Arising also from this attitude 
of local responsibility is the nig- 
gardly way in which the central 
government approached the finan- 
cial problems of civil defence in its 
dealings with local authorities in 
welfare matters before the war, 
and even at the height of the 
bombardment. The added com- 
plexities of federal-provincial rela- 
tions were, fortunately for Britain, 
not piled on to the complexities of 
national-municipal finance. 


Hospital Services 

The story of the hospital ser- 
vices in Britain deserves detailed 
analysis, particularly in the light 
of the present health grants pro- 
gram in Canada. Several errors of 
omission and commission stand 
out. Gross over-estimation of the 
probable number of casualties was 
a notable feature of the pre-war 
planning. The most optimistic 
prophecies of the military mind 
were far worse than the event, and 
led to grave distortions in the dis- 
tribution and development — of 
hospital services: 

“The Government, in establishing a 
hospital service to meet the demands 
of total war, disorganized the arrange- 
ments for hospital care. It then had to 
set about repairing the damage that 
had_ been the outbreak of 
WE. « <«.+ 


done on 


“This account of certain of the war- 
time problems of London’s hospitals 
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has been told as an example—perhaps 
the most striking one—of the kind of 
question which the Ministry of Health 
was compelled to face in organizing 
and administering a special medical 
service for war casualties. It showed 
that, as events turned out, the real 
crisis was one of distribution, caused 
by the claims of sick civilians upon 
accommodation of which the war de- 
prived them, and aggravated at every 
point by the inconsistencies and _ ten- 
sions of a hospital world composed of 
two powers (the public services, es- 
pecially the emergency and military 
services, and the ‘normal’ hospital ser- 
vices, administered by private boards, 
etc.) lacking common allegiance to a 
common policy”. 

The impossibility of meeting na- 
tional hospital requirements with 
a system in which there was no 
co-ordination, no effective inter- 
communication, no common stan- 
dards of service, no common re- 
sponsibility—in fact practically no 
system—became all too evident. 

“The Government’s policy on the 
development of the emergency medical 
service during the war was _ increas- 
ingly influenced by the continuing 
story of civilian difficulties and depri- 
vations. Again and again, the unyield- 
ing logic of these facts forced upon the 
Government decisions which, at an 
earlier date, it had been disinclined to 
consider”. 

In the end the unyielding logic 
of the facts drove the Government 
—Mr. Churchill’s Government 
with a Conservative Minister of 
Health—into the preparation of a 
National Health Service which 
involved a major reorganization of 
the available hospital facilities into 
a single comprehensive hospital 
service. Canada’s hospitals are 





concentrated very largely in the 
heart of its larger cities, which are 
the most likely targets for any air 
attack on this country. The lessons 
of civil defence in the organiza- 
tion and distribution of hospital 
facilities deserve careful considera- 
tion, 


Mental Illness 

It was commonly supposed, be- 
fore the war, that the pressures of 
modern war would create serious 
problems of mental illness, and 
emotional and mental strains so 
great as to create a major problem 
of public morale. The forebodings 
of the psychiatrists were even 
more wrong than the estimates by 
the military of physical casualties 
from bombardment. This ‘Argu- 
ment of Strain’ is examined and 
an interesting though tentative 
conclusion is reached. 


se 


. . . before the war some psychia- 
trists had considered that soldiers 
might stand the strain of air attack 
better than civilians. But the truth 
may be found to point the reverse 


direction when all the evidence has 
eventually been sifted. 
“The most prevalent and most 


marked symptom of psychological dis- 
turbance among the civilian population 
was not panic or hysteria but bed- 
wetting. Its importance as a_ social 
problem was demonstrated as a result 
of the evacuation of children, and ob- 
servation showed that it was primarily 
caused by separation from the family”. 

If the care and protection of the 
family emerges as a vital element 
in civil defence, then it is agencies 
and workers who are trained to 
protect child and family life who 
should be applying their know- 


ledge and skills at the heart of 
civil defence planning in Canada 
There are no visible signs that 
they are even on the polite fringe 
of consultation. 


“Until 1940—apart from the lead 
given by the Home Office during the 
nineteen-thirties in helping candidates 
for probation work to have two years 
of training in the social study depart- 
ments of certain universities combined 
with practical experience in the courts 
—trained and_ experienced _ social 
workers had generally been ignored by 
Government Departments. But after 
1940 the situation changed completely. 
The value of trained staff, from al- 
moners [in Canada and U.S.A. ‘medical 
social workers’) in hospitals and clinics 
to social workers engaged on psychia- 
tric work, child-care and family case- 
work, There 
something approaching a 
famine of social workers”’. 


rose in official esteem. 


followed 


Social Work Skills Needed 

The famine spread as the needs 
of people grew. Social workers 
were needed by the Ministry of 
Labour in connection with the wel- 
fare of industrial workers; by the 
armed forces to meet the needs of 
service men and women, and their 
families; by local authorities for 
every phase of civil life from the 


child welfare clinics to the old 
people’s homes. 
Canada has today a_ serious 


shortage of trained social workers. 
There is need for immediate con- 
sideration by those responsible for 
civil defence of this aspect of the 
staff problem, lest the same famine 
should afflict Canada in a time of 
greater need. 








It is time that the public welfare 
services of Canada at all levels 
reviewed their staff recruitment 
and staff training policies. With 
some few notable exceptions a 
similar ‘re-orientation of outlook’ 
could profitably take place now 
without waiting for the disaster of 
war to bring home the need. Any 
thorough study of civil defence 
needs would point the way. 


Volunteers 

Civil defence calls for the mobili- 
zation of the whole community. 
Britain had literally millions of 
unpaid civil defence workers; they 
comprised the hidden reserves on 
the home front who saved the day 
at the crisis of battle. The main- 
tenance of this army of free citi- 
zens in their own homes, its 
organization and leadership, called 
for community organization and 
citizen-participation on a scale be- 
side which modern social work in 
Canada looks very small. But civil 
defence planning should enlist 
those who are skilled in organizing 
and leading people, and turn them 
loose on some of these problems. 
Discipline in a civil population, 
unlike discipline in an army, has 





War work right round the clock during 


the London blitz. 


to be self-imposed. Nothing is less 
likely to succeed in civil defence 
than an attempt to use military 
methods of leadership and disci- 
pline within a civilian community. 

The emergence of social welfare 
as at once the challenge and the 
first fruit of the battle of the home 
front in Britain should be a spur 
to all, lay and professional alike, 
who claim to be concerned about 
welfare services in Canada. If wel- 
fare elements in Canada’s civil 
defence are found wanting it will 
not be for want of warning. The 
time has come for grave counsel, 
bold planning and considered ac- 
tion. 


FD. WE always have to wait until the hem ef the garment of the Angel of 


Death brushes our shoulders before we learn to protect human values amidst 


the mechanics of destruction? 


—Sir Wyndham Deedes, in closing a Conference on 
Civil Defence in England in 1940. 
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From Juvenile Immigrant To 


Canadian Citizen 


By DORA WILENSKY 


RESENT immigration into 
P Canada stems in part from 

the moral obligation which 
Canadians feel towards European 
Displaced Persons, many of whom 
lived for years under inhuman 
conditions. Because of unsettled 
world conditions, and because of 
the fear of another world war, 
Europeans will continue to look 
towards Canada as a land of re- 
fuge; consequently, we must plan 
for continued immigration and 
for the integration of large num- 
bers of people into Canada. 


Most deeply and personally con- 
cerned with immigration are, of 
course, the Jewish people. The 
Canadian Jewish Congress (a na- 
tional organization whose several 
functions include the promotion of 
immigration) has stimulated 
many immigration schemes. 
Among them was one which, 
through Order-in-Council of May 
1947, provided for the admission 
into Canada of 1,000 Jewish 
children. They were full orphans, 
scattered at that time throughout 
the Displaced Persons camps of 
the devastated countries of Europe. 
In making this provision, the Gov- 
ernment stipulated that the child- 


ren were to be placed in the care 
of recognized child care agencies. 
The Canadian Jewish Congress 
assumed complete responsibility 
for financing the project through 
these agencies, guaranteeing at the 
same time that these children 
would not become public charges. 
The Canadian Jewish Congress 
was the final arbiter of broad 
policy related to this scheme, and 
stimulated the development and 
co-ordination of supporting ser- 
vices in the cities to which the 
children were sent. These consisted 
of informal educational programs, 
scholarship funds for advanced 
education, recreational and cul- 
tural facilities, that helped the 
newcomer to get acquainted with 
aspects of Canadian culture. 
From October 1947, to Decem- 
ber 1950, 1,085 children arrived in 
groups of twenty to fifty at Cana- 
dian ports. They were met by 
representatives of the communities 
to which they were allocated. 
These were communities which 
had established Jewish child care 
agencies. Later, some of the 
children were replaced in smaller 
centres under the supervision of 
local children’s aid societies; 460 
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of these were brought to Toronto 
and placed in the care of the 
Jewish Family and Child Service. 

There are several important as- 
pects to the finding and _trans- 
planting of large groups of children 
from one culture —in this case, 
from the culture of the concentra- 
tion camps—to another—that of 
Canada. For example there is the 
process of selection, screening and 
preparation for immigration. There 
is the important role which volun- 
teers and the entire community 
had in preparing for their coming. 
Above all was what these children 
symbolized for them. 

There is the special area of job 
placement and the attitudes and 
difficulties some of these youths 
had in respect to work. These diffi- 
culties reflected their fantasies of 
Canada’s inexhaustible opportuni- 
ties. 

This paper deals briefly with 
our agency’s use of casework un- 
derstanding and _ experience’ to 
help these children work through 
their emotional problems and the 
problems inherent in immigration, 
to the point where they achieved 
a sense of their own worth as 
people. Towards this, the concrete 
services of the Jewish Family and 
Child Service were, of course, 
essential—adequate financial assis- 
tance, adequate spending allow- 
ances, foster and boarding homes, 
adoption homes, medical and 
dental care. 

Child welfare practice had built 
up a body of knowledge and skills 
which agencies have used to help 
the rejected and deprived child, 
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the unadjusted adolescent, to find 
some satisfactions necessary to his 
growth and development. These 
we counted upon for helping our 
European orphans. But they were 
not enough. The experience and 
feelings which these children 
brought with them were strange 
to us and different from anything 
we had previously encountered. 

Moreover, a large number of 
them were youths of 17 and 18. 
Caseworkers raise many questions 
as to their skill in helping this age 
group. Most striking in their dif- 
ference from other youths at this 
age, and shattering to the case- 
worker, was the fact that the large 
majority of them had never ex- 
perienced adolescence. These 
youths had been catapulted from 
childhood straight into adulthood. 
We found ourselves working with 
individuals whose behaviour was, 
on the one hand, symptomatic of 
repressed needs for the dependent 
relationships of early childhood. 
At the same time their behaviour 
reflected highly experienced and 
worldly adults who had managed 
to stay alive largely because of 
their iron self-control, their wits 
and their strength. 

Who were these children and 
youths? What kind of lives had 
they led? What did it mean to 
them to enter a strange country, 
not knowing the language, having 
to relate themselves to unknown 
mores, differences in values? What 
were their hopes and fears as they 
entered this long-sought refuge— 
Canada? 
individual histories 


From the 








which preceded them from the 
offices of the International Relief 
Organization in Paris, Brussels, 
Prague and Rome, and later from 
our personal knowledge of them, 
we found that: 

These young people, ranging in 
age from 7 to 18, who came to us 
from various Displaced Persons 
camps and children’s institutions 
in Germany, France, Belgium, 
Greece and Italy, were nationals 
of twelve European countries. In 
educational background they in- 
cluded children who had what was 
equivalent to high school gradua- 
tion and those who were com- 
pletely illiterate. Some spoke five 
languages while the vocabulary of 
one youth who had existed for 
over a year crouched in a dark 
cellar, almost starved, consisted of 
thirty words! In the Reception 
Centre which we used for a brief 
period of study prior to placement, 
this particular child was observed 
to be seemingly entirely removed 
from people, deliberately separat- 
ing himself from the others and 
wandering about alone. 

The majority of the youths had 
been driven out of their countries 
of birth by the Nazis. All had ex- 
perienced cruel physical hardships; 
many had seen their parents and 
siblings killed and had worked in 
concentration camps, 12 to 14 
hours a day, sometimes walking 
a total of eight miles to and from 
their place of work. They had lost 
their parents at the beginning of 
the war, were without familial ties 
for six years, and on their own. 
The very young children had died. 
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Fortunate were the ones who 
had managed to conceal them- 
selves in the woods and had joined 
Partisan groups, and those who 
were hidden by and shifted from 
one Christian family to another. 
These had experienced some 
warmth in human relationships, 
and they, together with the older 
adolescents whose early formative 
years were spent with loving and 
accepting parents, had feelings of 
self-respect, and were able to relate 
themselves to people. Compared to 
the others, they had less of a pro- 
blem. Those who had fought as 
partisans had a feeling of status 
and of having contributed to the 
war effort. Important in_ their 
capacity for adjustment was the 
fact that they had been able to 
give expression to their hostility 
and aggression. 

The children who had _ spent 
years in concentration camps were 
different. The sudden adjustment 
which they had to make in their 
formative years to the sadism of 
fascist society created a pattern of 
living which, in a normal society, 
is considered unsocial and im- 
moral. Yet this was the only pat- 
tern if one were to survive. 

Suppression of feeling was essen- 
tial to the safety of these children. 
For them to show emotion was 
dangerous, because it was an indi- 
‘ation of weakness; and the weak 
could not work and were extermi- 
nated. These children learned that 
the only way to exist was to fol- 
low directions, to take in as much 
food as they could get, to show no 
reactions, and to do what was 








expected of them. These young 
people needed help towards a re- 
organization of personality. To 
help them to an understanding of 
their attitudes, to provide ex- 
periences and a consistently warm 
and accepting human relationship 
through which they might very 
gradually dare to trust a human 
being, and dare to feel and express 
what they felt, was the responsi- 
bility of the agency. 

The high hopes with which most 
came to this country were reflected 
in their eager, lively faces when 
they first arrived. All hoped to be 
adopted, and again to become 
children and members of a family; 
they wanted desperately to belong. 
Many families here hoped to adopt 
even adolescent children. Before 
such placements could succeed, 
both the children and _ families 
needed help from the agency in 
facing and working through their 
early disappointments. 

To illustrate: there was Joseph, 
age 17. He came to us from a 
children’s centre in Prien, France. 
He was born in Bucharest, the 
eldest of five children. His father, 
a skilled craftsman, was proud of 
his trade and had had his own 
shop. They were a happy family. 
His mother was only 33 when the 
Nazis marched in and drove the 
Jews out of Bucharest. Joseph wit- 
nessed her death just before he, 
his father and brothers, together 
with other Roumanian Jews, 
started on an eight-day march to 
Auswitz. On this march, Joseph 
saw the older people and young 
children shot or beaten to death 
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when they fell out of line as their 
strength failed them. 


He, alone of his family, reached 
Auswitz, a concentration camp. 
Following liberation, he was 
brought to Prien, and then to 
Canada. This lad, like so many 
others from the age of 12 on, when 
he should have been at school, 
worked 14 hours a day and lived 
in fear. He was one of those who 
had once been loved and cared for, 
and his fantasies were of a home 
and family. He longed to be close 
to people, to feel that someone 
cared. Secretly he would ask him- 
self, “Is it possible that there can 
ever be a time when someone will 


actually care what happens to 
me?” 
At last he has arrived in 


Canada, and has received such a 
warm welcome! At first his hopes 
seem realized, then he feels strange, 
an outsider, fearful lest he not find 
a niche for himself. There is an 
element of dependency in his atti- 
tude. He would like the agency to 
take over and solve all his pro- 
blems. At the same time he has 
a strong drive for independence. 


Because of his uncertainty about 
himself, he assumes an air of great 
self-assurance; he mistrusts the 
motives of people’s kindness. He 
brings to Canada the behaviour 
that he was forced to develop in 
his struggle for survival. He comes 
with an idealization of life in 
Canada and the contrast between 
this picture and the realities of 
life here is frustrating and at first 
even shattering. His job does not 
pay enough and he goes through 





four jobs in two months. The 
standards and values of our culture 
confuse him. 

The family with whom Joseph 
has been placed receives him with 
all the understanding and warmth 
he dreamed of. But he cannot re- 
spond. He wants to, but he has 
forgotten how. He recalls his own 
family and his feelings get mixed 
up. How can he give to others 
what belonged to his own, who 
died, while he remained alive? He 
is cold and removed. He does not 
know how to live with people 
nor with himself. 

The foster family with whom he 
was placed and who longed to 
make up to him for what he had 
missed, is disappointed to see him 
as “ungrateful” and “unapprecia- 
tive”. They give broad hints that 
it will be best if he goes. Joseph 
reacts to this with despair over his 
failure. He asks himself whether 
the struggle to survive was worth 
it, since here too, life means 
struggle and pain. He needs help 
to see that adjustment and change 
is a‘slow process and that failure 
at the first try is normal. 

This youth was able to make use 
of the help he received. In the 
weekly interview with his case- 
worker he told and retold her 
about his home and his family; he 
related to her his frequently re- 
curring dreams—in one of these 
his parents were holding out their 
arms to him, and he was always 
struggling to reach them, but 
never did. He told of the anguish 
that he always felt. In another 
dream he was struck by lightning. 

These dreams revealed the 


anxiety and guilt which he felt 
over the death of his parents and 
siblings. At first this guilt stood in 
his way of developing relation- 
ships with other people. A ten- 
dency towards a thyroid condition 
developed, and he was operated 
on. The psychiatrist whom we 
consulted attributed the severity 
of his physical condition to his 
emotional disturbance. 

With the help of caseworker 
and psychiatrist, Joseph in time 
was convinced that there was 
nothing that he could have done to 
save his family. The satisfactions 
he had experienced in his early 
familial relationship, enabled him 
to like and be liked by people; and 
the worker’s understanding and 
support, made it possible for him 
to bear the frustration of not too 
satisfactory a boarding home and 
of not too satisfactory a job, Two 
years after his arrival in Canada 
Joseph was married. His wedding 
was an informal lovely affair 
which the caseworker attended at 
Joseph’s request. 

Of the network of services which 
the Canadian Jewish Congress and 
the agency developed for the 
transplanting of these children 
into healthier soil, the most dyna- 
mic was the experience which it 
offered each child in his relation- 
ship with the case worker. It was 
the worker’s consistent warmth 
and understanding and the sta- 
bility which she gave these children 
as the agency representative, that 
saw them through their initial feel- 
ing of failure, fear and mistrust. 
They needed help in accepting 
limitations, in recognizing the re- 





sponsibility they carried for their 
own adjustment, in facing squarely 
the difference between real inde- 
pendence and imagined indepen- 
dence. 

Depending on the worker’s skill, 
(and where staff was unqualified 
this was weak) and the extent to 
which the individual child could 
use the relationship, there did take 
place some reorganization within 
these children so that they were 
able to take hold of what the 
present setting offered in order to 
find normal satisfactions for them- 
selves. Some, a small minority, 
have not yet achieved this. 

These youngsters aroused both 
in the community and the profes- 
sional caseworker an intense desire 
to make up to them for their suffer- 
ing. Thousands of Jewish families 
felt towards them as though they 
were the last survivors of their 
own blood relations whose destruc- 
tion through Naziism they were 
mourning. It was part of the 


the lay community in under- 
standing these newcomers and 
their own attitudes towards them. 

The young children who came 
are either in adoption or foster 
homes, the older ones in boarding 
homes. Some have sought through 
marriage to satisfy their néeds to 
belong, to love and to be loved. 
Most of the adolescents seem like 
young men and women now,— 
they are self-reliant and have be- 
gun to feel that this is_ their 
country and their home. They 
work during the day and study at 
night. They have learned to 
manage their own affairs and are 
active in helping others to emi- 
grate here. About 18 percent of 
those over 18 still have contact 
with the agency. 

These children have enriched 
the emotional life of many families. 
We feel that they will also add to 
the human and other resources of 
Canadian life. 


This was a paper presented at the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work in Vancouver, June 
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ws problems of a child growing up in today’s world are unparalleled 
in all history. Childhood problems in the mid-twentieth century are 
tremendously more intensified and complex than the problems which the present 
adult generations faced in their own childhoods. 

How many of our world difficulties arise out of the dominance of a 
psychopathic personality—a Hitler who was able to fire others with the 
enthusiasms born of his own maladjustment to live, a Mussolini who could 
marshall a nation’s forces to make war on a small and helpless country in order 
to satisfy his own abnormal craving for power over others? How many of the 
leaders of national groups—past, present, and potential—show evidence of being 
in some degree or other unbalanced, damaged personalities? 

Our primary concern throughout the world today should be the develop- 
ment of an emotionally sound generation. The task begins with the child, for it 
is too late to repair the damage in the adult personality . . . it has become plain 
that it is even too late in the high schools to handle many of the personality 
difficulties which young people suffer—for the problems which cause them have 
originated in early childhood. 

—Elizabeth Replogle in Understanding the Child, October, 1950. 
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Nova Scotia Finds An Answer To 
The Housing Problem 


By ALEX LAIDLAW, 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


HE connection between ade- 

quate housing and _ social 

welfare is all too obvious. 
To what extent the health of the 
nation could be improved, many 
problems of family life eliminated 
and juvenile delinquency decreased 
through an extensive program of 
better housing, can only be ima- 
gined. In Canada the _ housing 
problem is still with us, for even 
conservative estimates placed the 
shortage at about 700,000 units at 
the end of 1949. With the emer- 
gency growing more acute each 
month because of rising costs, it is 
well worth while to examine the 





miner shingling his first home 
after working hours. 


plan of co-operative housing by 
which about 400 families in Nova 
Scotia have met the problem. 

In July 1938 the first co-opera- 
tive housing project in Nova Scotia 
was Officially launched. Located 
near Reserve Mines, Cape Breton, 
it was called “Tompkinsville in 
honor of the great educator, Dr. 
J.J. Tompkins, who had encouraged 
a group of coal miners to embark 
on what seemed like a daring and 
dubious plan. The families had 
started building in April of that 
year, and all were in their new 
homes by January 1939. They 
moved from poor surroundings, 
where they lacked the decent 
comforts of modern living, to an 
attractive group of well planned 
homes, and an interesting new 
venture in home building was 
under way, for the “Tompkins- 
ville” pattern has been repeated 
many times over in Nova Scotia 
since 1938. 

The co-operative plan of low- 
cost homes in this province had 
its beginnings in the depression 
years of the early thirties. The 
provincial government wanted to 
do something about housing and 
passed an Act designed to supple- 
ment the National Housing Act, 
“to assist in providing dwellings 
for families with an income of 
$1,200 or less per year and who 





consequently cannot af- 

ford to pay more than 

fifteen or twenty dollars 

a month... .” (1936). 

It was hoped that “pub- 

lic spirited citizens” 

would pay up to 25 per 

cent of the cost of low- 

rental houses if the gov- 

ernment advanced 75 

per cent in loans at low 

interest. In the begin- 

ning it was not intended 

that the builders would 

be the owners, but by a strange 

mixture of circumstances a scheme 

for the building of houses became 

one for the building of homes. 
Times were dull and depressing 

in Reserve Mines in the thirties; 

the miners were working only two 

or three days a week and “take 

home” pay (after deductions) 

But for a 

better reason than semi-idleness 

these miners were giving a lot of 

thought to the economic and social 

problems that beset them: they 

were caught up in the adult edu- 

cation movement that was sweep- 

ing Nova Scotia. They had already 

organized a credit union and a 

co-op store; they had access to a 

good community library; they 

were meeting frequently in study 

clubs; in the background the 

prodding suggestions of a little 

snowy-haired priest continually 

urged them “do something about 

it yourselves”. They turned to 

housing, a difficult thing that they 

knew little about, and fell upon a 

formula that has since attracted 

wide attention far beyond Reserve 

Mines. 


was miserably low. 
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University extension field worker puts 
on a study group session with a group 
of steelworkers planning their homes. 


The story of this pioneer project 
has been well told by Mary Arnold, 
who guided it through all the diffi- 
culties from the study club stage, 
when the houses were only paper 
models, to final completion when 
they were real homes to be lived 
in. In her book The Story of 
Tompkinsville she describes the 
background against which this 
first housing group began: 

“Three of the men in Reserve had 
helped to start the credit union. One 
of the three was president of the Co- 
operative store. Another was Joe 
Laben. A group met at Joe’s one night 
and they talked study club. Why not 
start right out on something new? 
Take something everybody wanted in 
Reserve like housing. Why not study 
that? 

The greater number of houses in 
Reserve were built fifty or sixty years 
ago by the Dominion Coal Company. 
They are two-family ‘houses for the 
most part and are built in rows. It is 
difficult to tell one house from the 
other. If you are a comparative 
stranger in Reserve and want to visit 








a friend you must take the nearest 
telegraph pole and count down from it 
two, three, or four houses as the case 
may be. All the houses are painted a 
dark green or brown. It is a utility 
color but it is not one to raise the 
spirits. 

There are no cellars under these 
houses and after more than fifty years 
of wear and tear, in some of the houses 
the sills have rotted so that the floor 
boards lie on the ground. It is hard to 
keep dirt and damp from seeping up 
through the cracks. As in all old houses 
the wind finds an easy way inside 
through the cracks around the doors 
and windows. Planning fifty and sixty 
years ago took little account of the 
work that must be done by the miner’s 
wife and the sink is often in a dark 
corner behind a door. The yards are 
small and only the braver spirits find 
a way to some grass or flowers. 

The men started to study housing 
and to meet weekly. They began with 
the Provincial Act, which they dug up, 
that related to housing for low income 
groups. 

Six months later Dr. Tompkins said 
one day, ‘We ought to have houses 
here in Reserve. Good houses. There 
are a group of fellows studying. But 
they don’t know much about it. No- 
body here knows much about it. But 
we ought to have houses. Somebody 
ought to do something.’ 

That is Dr. Tompkins way. He gets 
people thinking and pretty soon you 
have a lobster factory. Or you have 
the first housing project in Reserve.” 

Lack of experience in anything 
of this kind was overcome by grim 
determination on the part of the 
miners to build homes for them- 
selves. The objective of low cost 
houses was certainly reached: the 
monthly charges per member over 
a period of 25 years amount to 


$12.15, including mortgage charges, 
insurance, taxes and reserve fund. 

Since Tompkinsville has become 
a pattern of co-operative housing 
in Nova Scotia, the main features 
of its organization might be sum- 
marized here. The members, form 
an incorporated company, through 
which business is carried on and 
in whose name all property is held. 
The long-term mortgage loan, at 
314 percent, is obtained from the 
Provincial Government, through 
a Housing Commission which pro- 
vides certain free services as well 
as loans to housing groups. Each 
family plans its own home and 
holds a life-time lease, although 
the house remains the property of 
the group. The total cost of 
Tompkinsville was $22,000, of 
which $16,500 was advanced by 
the Housing Commission on first 
mortgage. The members contri- 
buted $100 each in cash and were 
allowed $400 in share equity for 
work on the project. Thus, through 
a combination of study, toil, co- 
operative action and government 
assistance, a group of miners 
moved themselves from bad to 
good housing. Now they owned 
homes, and for only $12.15 a 
month. By contrast, the monthly 
charges per unit in projects built 
in recent years are from $24.00 to 
$30.00. 

At the end of 1949 there were 
twenty-five co-operative communi- 
ties, with a total of 300 homes, 
under the Nova Scotia Housing 
Commission; in four other projects, 
45 houses were under construction. 
Throughout 1950 fourteen new 
housing groups with 146 members 





Finished home in co-operative project 
in Sydney. 


were in various stages of study and 
preparation for building during the 
present year, or rather, beginning 
to build, because it takes at least 
two years before the homes are 
ready to be occupied and even 
longer before they are considered 
finished. These numbers, in all 
fewer than 500 homes, barely 
scratch the surface of the need for 
low-cost housing in the Province, 
but the important thing is that 
there has been discovered a work- 
able plan that can be repeated 
indefinitely when men and women 
are willing to study and toil to- 
gether in order to obtain inexpen- 
sive homes. 

In these days, when the cost of 
building a home has soared far 
beyond the reach of the average 
family, it is important to point out 
where lie the chief economies in 
the Nova Scotia plan: 

1) The members themselves do much 
of the labor, and practically all the 
unskilled jobs. 

2) The and free 


low-interest loans 


supervisory services are provided 
by the Provincial Housing Com- 
mission. 








3) There is co-operative 
purchasing of building 
materials and certain 
supplies, as well as 
group contracts for 
skilled labour. 

4) Installation of utilities 
is more economical for 
a group of homes, and 
concessions are fre- 
quently granted on 
municipal services, es- 
pecially when a housing 
group settles on undeveloped land. 

5) While the homes constructed under 
the plan are comfortable and many 
of them attractive, they are de- 
cidedly utilitarian, and _ costly 
features are eliminated as far as 
possible. 

As a result of these economies, 

a family in a co-operative housing 

project in Nova Scotia gets a home, 

which would ordinarily cost be- 
tween $7,000 and $8,000, for $3,500 
plus hours of study and sweat. 

This $3,500 is repaid under mort- 

gage by a monthly charge often 

less than was formerly paid for 
rent in an inferior house or over- 
crowded apartment. 

The plan has obvious limitations 
and inherent difficulties. It is not 
suited to those who cannot spend 
a great deal of spare time over at 
least two years in working on a 
project, and very often a family in 
urgent need of living quarters can- 
not wait two years or more to get a 
home. Finally, it is not easy to get 
together a homogeneous group of 
men and women who are willing 
to go through the period of study 
and planning necessary to ensure 
a successful housing project. But 
for those who are willing to sacri- 
















Oneness: 








fice the time and face the task, the 
rewards are great. 

The co-operative groups in Nova 
Scotia are concentrated mainly in 
the coal and steel area of Cape 
Breton, with only five groups on 
the mainland. This is partly be- 


the mining area. The Tompkins- 
ville spirit continues, for Joe 
Laben, in whose home the spark of 
the idea was first struck back in 
the thirties, is now a specialist in 
housing organization with the St. 
Francis Xavier Extension Depart- 


sause the scheme seems to fit ad- 
mirably with the coal miner’s way 
of life, and also because the roots 
of co-operative housing were set in 


ment, and under his guidance the 

plan remains a spartan one by 

which workers get a home the hard 

way, but also the cheap way. 

( sali aeiescc 

Fx genius of the twentieth century has been scientific research, and its results 

| { € have transformed the material world in which we live. Applied research in the 
natural sciences, geared up with big business and lubricated with substantial 

funds, has compressed the energy of rivers into thin wires, put civilization on 

wheels and on wings, hurled the human voice around the world, and finally, in 

the convulsive efforts of war, extracted from the atom one of the ultimate 

sources of power. 

But though we travel faster, we have not outdistanced poverty nor always 
caught up with human happiness. We have a powerful new tool, but control over 
materials is not enough. Even in the fields of technical advance, human factors 
need to be considered. Dr. Albert Einstein warned us two decades ago that 
“concern for the man himself and his fate must always form the chief interest of 
all technical endeavours. 

—F. Emerson Andrews, in Philanthropic Giving, 
published by Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. 


PERSONNEL WANTED FOR EXPANDING PROGRAM 


Casework Supervisor 
For supervision of professionally trained staff 


One Homefinder 

One Male Caseworker for Teen-Age Boys 

One Caseworker for Adoption Work 

Two Caseworkers for Work with Unmarried Mothers 





) Salaries commensurate with training and experience 


Apply: 
F. CRISTALL, Supt., Children’s Aid Society of Lendon and Middlesex, 
164 Albert Street, LONDON, Ontario 
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Dominion Grants for Social Work Education 


By MARJORIE J. SMITH, 


Chairman, National Committee of Canadian Schools of Social Work 


HE financial assistance to the 
schools of social work from 
the federal government 
through the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare over a 
period of four years has brought 
more results in numbers of social 
workers trained and in expansion 
of educational facilities than were 
expected. 

In 1945-46, the year before the 
grant was available, there were 
seven schools with a total enrol- 
ment of 279 full-time students. 
The sum of $100,000 made avail- 
able in 1946-47, the first year of the 
grant, brought immediate and 
relatively great changes. The total 
enrolment jumped to 401 full-time 
students. The following year when 
the assistance was cut in half there 
was still a gain, although smaller, 
to a total of 472 full-time students. 

In 1949-50 the total full-time en- 
rolment reached 543. 

With the grant remaining at the 
$50,000, plus $2,500 added with 
the advent of an eighth school, the 
schools have still made strides in 
numbers and in raising standards. 

There is reason to believe that 
the current year’s statistics ‘will 
show a leveling off as to numbers 
of students.* Reports from schools 
indicate that more students have 





*Total enrolment for 1950-51 is 733 with 
527 full-time students—the first time since the 
Dominion grants began in 1946 that there has 
been a decrease. With decreasing university 
revenues and increasing costs, if the grants 
remain the same a further downward trend is 
indicated. 
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applied this year than ever before 
but greater numbers had to be 
turned away. To increase enrol- 
ments it would be necessary for 
the schools to have larger funds 
for field work supervision. It would 
seem that they have reached the 
limit of expansion of field work 
placements unless more money is 
available for that purpose. 


Of the eight schools of social 
work in Canada, four have quali- 
fied for full membership in the 
American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, three for two years 
of graduate study, one for one 
year. Two other schools are now 
applying for membership and the 
other two are working closely with 
the Association in order to meet 
requirements. All schools except 
one grant professional degrees 
upon the completion of courses. 
Teaching staffs have been 
strengthened and enlarged. The 
curricula of the various schools 
have been enriched and expanded. 
Training for groupwork is avail- 
able in five schools. Through the 
public health grants a number of 
the schools have been able to set 
up training in the psychiatric and 
medical settings. A number of well- 
qualified young Canadians are be- 
ginning to see opportunities in the 
teaching field and are preparing 
themselves accordingly. 

The current situation is bright 
but the future is uncertain. Uni- 





versity revenues are decreasing and 
the schools of social work have 
been struggling with budget cuts 
for two years. There is reason to 
expect the problem will increase 
unless more funds are available 
from other sources. 

The results of the Massey Com- 
mission report as to federal aid for 
higher education are only a matter 
of conjecture. The National Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Schools of 
Social Work will continue to press 
for a substantial grant for social 
work education and also for a five- 
year program so that the expendi- 
ture of funds can be more econo- 


mically planned and the greatest 
advantage obtained from their use. 


The need for qualified profes- 
sional personnel in social welfare 
continues to increase day by day. 
Particularly is the need evident for 
workers with full two years of 
graduate education in more special- 
ized areas of casework and group- 
work practice, research, adminis- 
tration and institutional work. It 
is essential, if the gains in stan- 
dards of professional practice are 
to be maintained, that the schools 
of social work have continued 
adequate support. 





Trained Staff for Social Work 


By E. E. SPARROW, 


Chairman, Committee on Personnel for Social Work 


HE Canadian Welfare Coun- 

| cil’s standing Committee on 
Personnel for Social Work 

has been giving serious considera- 
tion to the continued need for 
maintaining and expanding train- 
ing facilities for social workers. It 
is true that the Schools of Social 
Work over the past five years 


have received grants from the 
federal government but _ those 
grants have been _ substantially 


less than the amounts the Schools 
need to continue the promising 
progress so far achieved. Costs 
have gone up, while the grants 
have remained at the same figure, 
so that in effect the assistance 
given to the Schools has been 
diminishing in value. 

The Committee on Personnel is 


concerned lest concentration on 
defence needs should result in 
insufficient attention being given 
to the needs for continued de- 
velopment of facilities for training 
social workers. Experience in the 
last war showed that the expan- 
sion of the Armed Services pro- 
duced additional demands for 
trained social workers, both in the 
uniformed services and in the 
civilian agencies which had to 
carry additional work with the 
families of those in uniform. A new 
demand will soon arise for trained 
social workers in Civil Defence as 
it becomes recognized that this is 
a major welfare program. There is 
a shortage of trained workers now 
for the “normal” jobs; there may 
be a famine of trained staff if 








defence requirements are not 
matched by increased training 
facilities. 

The Committee is also concerned 
that, unless the more generous 
support from the Mental Health 
Grants for the very necessary 
task of training psychiatric social 
workers is matched by better sup- 
port for social work education as 
a whole, there will develop an im- 
balance in the training picture 
which might actually lead to fewer 
trained social workers than before 
being available to meet the de- 





mands of the rest of the social ser- 
vices for trained staff. 

With these considerations in 
mind the Committee on Personnel 
believes that the amount allocated 
by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare for grants to 
Schools of Social Work should be 
substantially increased in the esti- 
mates for 1951-1952. The Commit- 
tee also considers that the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council should ex- 
plore the situation with regard to 
the training of social workers in 
the light of the new needs which 
lie ahead. 





Eduard C. Lindeman “Retires” 


N September 30 of this year, 
Eduard C. Lindeman re- 
tired from his post as pro- 
fessor of social philosophy at the 
New York School of Social Work, 
to embark on what he calls his 
second career, but which is really 
his third. When his parents, who 
were Danish immigrants, died 
when he was nine, he went to work 
as a delivery boy, and later be- 
came a shipyard riveter and farm 
labourer. This must surely be his 
first career. There can be no doubt 
that his struggles during this time, 
to earn a living and obtain some 
further education, started the 
social thinking which went into his 
next, more scholarly and_ better- 
recognized career. 
At 21 he really began his formal 
education, and at 26 took his first 
degree. Almost ever since he has 


been teaching graduate students. 
More than that he has been taking 
part in a variety of activities con- 
nected with housing, rural life, 
child welfare, trade unions, inter- 
national relations, civil liberties, 
race relations and recreation, and 
has written prolifically. Canadian 
social workers are familiar with his 
periodical articles, and social work 
students consider his books, The 
Meaning of Adult Education, So- 
cial Education, ete., essential read- 
ing for anyone interested in the 
group aspects of social work. 
Many Canadians have grown to 
regard him as a stimulating in- 
fluence on their thinking, whether 
they have become acquainted with 
him as their teacher at the New 
York School, as colleague on com- 
mittees or boards, adviser in com- 
munity projects, or as lecturer at 


a 
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public functions. At the 1948 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Welfare Council in Hamilton he 
spoke on Human Welfare in a 
Democratic Society, and pointed 
out that “lazy people, prejudiced 
people, ignorant people, are not 
free people.” 

He expanded this idea in an 
interview he gave to the Kansas 
City Star this fall: “There is al- 
ways the danger in a democracy 
that the bureaucracy will get too 
strong. But it only becomes dan- 
gerous when the people don’t care 
what happens—when they don’t 
care enough to study the issues, 
and to vote and to fight against 
corruption and totalitarianism in 
government”. He has _ always 
taught that there can be healthy 
community life only when as many 
people as possible play a responsi- 
ble part in it. 

Dr. Lindeman is now at the 
University of Kansas City, teach- 
ing undergraduates for the first 
time in his life. Later he will 
teach for a time at Fisk Univer- 
sity. “In the spaces between these 


teaching ventures”, he says in a 
letter, “I plan to finish (a) my 
book on the philosophy of social 
work, (b) my book on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and (c) some 
magazine articles I’ve been work- 
ing on for some time”. 

This retirement program, which 
also includes plans for more orni- 
thology, baseball and tennis. he 
describes as “a new kind of educa- 
tion for me”. “I have no sym- 
pathy,” he says, “with persons who 
brood about their compulsory re- 
tirement”. A recent article in The 
Survey says his own retirement 
will be a sort of laboratory experi- 
ment, and he is toying with the 
idea of establishing with other re- 
tired persons a kind of “senior con- 
sultation bureau” for welfare and 
education institutions. 

This spirit ought to put a little 
life into some of the rest of us. One 
‘annot say that Dr. Lindeman has 
retired when his “retirement” 
merely adds one more subject, old 
age, to the long list of subjects we 
have been learning from him these 
many years. M.M.K. 





T most profound issue in American life at the moment is civil liberty. 
If we allow the totalitarians of either the right or the left to manoeuvre us into 
betrayal of the Bill of Rights, then they will have won the temporary victory. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, in The Survey, October, 1950. 
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Z, THE next two or three decades in this country, Eduard Lindeman predicts, 
many voluntary agencies will go out of existence, because of competition for the 
contributor’s dollar and because of inability to modernize programs, but he holds 
that “the better voluntary agencies deserve now more than ever the support of 
citizens who believe in a democracy.” He finds the current crop of volunteers 
“more serious about their aims and the methods of the agencies they serve, and 
more eager for training for their jobs,” and observes that “one of the strangest 


developments with respect 
interest in sectarian social welfare.” 


to voluntary social agencies is their heightened 











Human Likenesses 


Belief in the possibilities of human beings is one of the cardinal principles 
of good mental health. There have always been people who have assumed the 
inferiority of other people, especially those who were somehow “different” from 
them. “Civilizing the Indian” in America is one of the historical examples of 
viewing difference as necessarily constituting inferiority. Even school people in 
the early days of “intelligence-testing” tended to employ the tests to demonstrate 
“superiority” or “inferiority” instead of using them as a valuable tool for 
learning how best to help children and youth to become better individuals and 
better members of the human society. 

Curious notions about the “inferiority” of national racial groups still persist. 
Of special importance, therefore, is the recent report of a panel of experts brought 
together by UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization) to summarize the most recent findings of biologists, geneticists, 
psychologists, and anthropologists with respect to racial problems. 

UNESCO officials describe this report as constituting “the most authoritative 
statement of modern scientific doctrine ever issued on the controversial subject 
of race.” The findings are certainly explicit. The experts found that there is no 
scientific foundation for theories that any one racial group is superior to another. 
They say: 

“Racial discrimination has no foundation in biological fact. 

“The range of mental capacities in all races is much the same, and, given 
the same opportunities, average achievements are about the same. 

“There is no evidence that race mixture (as in intermarriage) produces 
biologically bad results. 

“Race is less a biological fact than a social myth. No large modern national 
or religious group is, scientifically speaking, a race. Nor are people who speak 
a single language, or live in a single geographical area, or share in a single 
cultural community, necessarily a race.” 

In fact, following the practice of most modern anthropologists, the experts 
regard tlie term “race” itself as an unscientific term. They suggest the term 
“ethnic groups” instead. 

If children in all nations are to grow up with right attitudes toward each 
other, teachers and others who work with children will have to know these 
scientific findings and see to it that they are acted upon as part of the essential 
educational process. Understanding children is fundamental to all successful 
human relationships, but to understand children means to accept all children, 
whatever their ethnic, social, economic, or religious background. 

A leaflet distributed to adult education classes this past year by the office 
of the educational adviser to the Government of Bombay, India, puts the matter 
in a simple, appealing way: 

“Does it really matter whether a man’s colour is white or dark or brown 
or yellow, or his nose is snub or his hair curly, or that he worships God in one 
way rather than another, or is born in a rich family or a poor family, or in 
one caste or another caste, or eats wheat or rice, or dresses in a kimona or a 
suit, or sleeps in a bed or on the ground? The real differences between people 
are not those based on the colour of the skin or the shape of the nose or the 
place of birth. The real line of division is: Are they good people—i.e., are they 
friendly and peaceful and co-operative and tolerant and brave and truthful, or 
selfish and narrow-minded and unreliable and bullies and cowards?” 

—Understanding the Child, October, 1950. 
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Ottawa Children’s Concerts 


T Ottawa’s 1946 musical fes- 
tival, an adjudicator in- 
quired rather pointedly if 

the city’s children lacked oppor- 

tunities to hear good ensemble 
playing. Aroused by his remark, 
citizens immediately set about 
filling this gap in the Capital’s 

cultural life. They planned a 

special concert for young people 

by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Unfortunately for both children 
and parents, a travelling road show 
outbid sponsors of the concert for 
the services of the players. How- 
ever, so great was the disappoint- 
ment in the city that a handful of 
parents and other interested per- 
sons determined to put on a 
modest and independent series of 
children’s concerts. Eugene Kash, 
then Concert Master and now 
Conductor of the Philharmonic, 
agreed to assume musical direc- 
tion. His talent, enthusiasm, and 
generosity have helped carry Ot- 
tawa’s Children’s Concerts through 
four successful seasons and into 
their fifth in 1950-51. 

Although at the formation of 
the Children’s Concerts’ organiza- 
tion there was little formal struc- 
ture, three purposes were quickly 
outlined: 

1. To give school children a chance to 
hear live music, well played. 

2. To demonstrate the development of 
musical instruments and the growth 
of the orchestra. 

3. To plan programs and _ activities 
expressly for participation by 
children. 


By ALAN H. ARMSTRONG 


The first concert dealt with 
rhythm and melody. The _per- 
formers were a violinist (the direc- 
tor), a drummer, an expert on 
folk songs, and a gramophone. 
The audience, seated on a gym- 
nasium floor, was so large and 
enthusiastic it became immediately 
obvious that future concerts would 
have to take place in a bigger 
room. Accordingly the next three 
concerts, which completed the 
first season, were given in a high 
school auditorium. They dealt with 
woodwind, stringed, and _ brass 
instruments, and the film, Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra, was shown 
at the last concert. 


After the first season which con- 
centrated attention on the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, the second 
season was arranged to show 
elements of rhythm and time pat- 
terns. The third showed the de- 
velopment from simple song and 
dance forms to the modern scores 
for ballet, opera and symphony. 
The fourth season dealt with 
music from Britain, France, and 
Italy and included a_ modern 
Canadian film score. Each _pro- 
gram featured dances in costume, 
well-known folk songs, and demon- 
strations of such simple instru- 
ments as the tom-tom, recorder, 
etc. A feature of all concerts has 
been the standing invitation to the 
young audience to come up on the 
stage afterwards, to inspect and 
hear the instruments individually 








Eugene Kash explaining the score of 
Hansel and Gretel. 


and to chat with the players. The 
musicians have been consistently 
patient and willing, whether local 
players or guests from out of town. 
At all times the Federation of 
Musicians has shown unfailing 
understanding of the purposes of 
these concerts. 


Each program consists of nine ° 


to twelve short selections, fitted 
into a period of one hour without 
intermission. The names of Pur- 
cell, Bach, Corelli, Beethoven, 
Milhaud, and Mozart occur in the 
programs alongside those of con- 
temporary Canadian, American 
and British composers, with “tra- 
ditional” tunes outranking those 
of any school of composers in fre- 
quency. Ottawa school choirs have 


been warmly received as_ guest 
artists. 
Through the Director’s com- 


ments and the costumes and 
dances, the audience comes to 
realize more fully the cultural 
setting out of which the music 



















comes. Mr. Kash introduces each 
number and has his musicians 
play singly the instruments and 
thematic elements of the work 
before rendering it complete. To 
many of the children this material 
is already familiar, because the 
schools have the programs in ad- 
vance and have played recordings 
in their music classes. The Direc- 
tor draws upon the musical know- 
ledge of his audience and he par- 
ticularly encourages impromptu 
give-and-take about the musical 
ideas in question. He asks for 
comments and tunes to be sent to 
him by mail. He stresses audience 
participation, inviting all present 
to join with orchestra, soloists and 
choirs in some verses of the simple 


and more familiar tunes and 
rounds. 

Efforts have been made_ to 
feature works selected for the 


annual city-wide music festivals. 
Programs have been related to the 
special reading, film, and exhibit 
projects given simultaneously by 
libraries, museums, and _ theatres. 
Co-ordination such as this is ar- 
ranged in part through a _ volun- 
tary clearing-house called the 
Citizens’ Committee on Children. 

In the 1948-49 season a group 
of children composed tunes to 
represent the characters in_ the 
Persephone legend. Appropriate 
movements were worked out in a 
Dalcroze Eurhythmic class. The 
themes were then orchestrated by 
the director, in some cases with 
strict specifications from the young 
composers as to the instruments 
they wanted to play their tunes. 
The movements were presented, in 





costume, at one of the concerts, 
and the audience thus shared in 
all stages of the creation and pro- 
duction of a work in major form, 
an experience that exceedingly 
few of their elders have enjoyed. 

On another occasion, motion 
picture cameras were present at a 
concert, the children were the 
actors, their orchestra made the 
sound. Later they saw the com- 
plete film. They will be less likely 
to ignore the music in any film 
they see hereafter. 

All three school boards in Ot- 
tawa have, with their staffs, given 
support and co-operation to the 
Children’s Concerts. Service clubs 
have bought blocks of seats and 
escorted groups of children to the 
concerts from remote districts and 
institutions. School principals and 
teachers have helped with advance 
distribution of notices; they have 
mimeographed programs and con- 
ducted class study of the works 
included. Diplomats have helped 
to secure folk dancers and folk 
costumes. Music stores have dis- 
played posters, undertaken the sale 
of season tickets, and featured 
records and books connected with 
the programs. A local radio station 
has given a quarter hour each 
Saturday morning to introducing 
the music; since 1949 this feature 
has been produced by the Radio 
Work Shop of Ottawa’s Carleton 
College. Art teachers have helped 
in the annual poster competition 
which serves to announce the 
series. The press has covered each 
program, sent photographers to 
each concert, and run photograph 
features each season. 


we 


wm 


Tickets are 25 cents per concert 
for children and students, 75 cents 
for adults. Season tickets are, 
respectively, $1 and $3. Even with 
a full hall, about 1,200 people each 
time, these revenues do not meet 
expenses; operating deficits have 
been recovered through personal 
appeals to the friends of the con- 
certs, and, in 1949, by a_ public 
appeal. The Children’s Concert 
series are now affiliated with those 
given for teen-agers and grown-ups 
by the Ottawa Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The concerts were begun by an 
unorganized group, and the Com- 
mittee is_ still un-incorporated. 
There however, an immense 
amount of detail to be looked after 
for each season. Musicians, music- 
ologists, owners of copyrights and 
scores, teachers, choir leaders, edu- 
‘ational authorities, dancers, cos- 
tumers, printers, photographers, 
radio and newspaper people, offi- 
cers of other societies and institu- 
tions, all must be approached and 
negotiated with. There are many 
hours of voluntary leg-work for 
each hour of children’s music. 

It is already possible to see some 
effect of these concerts upon the 
children who come to them. Some 
have been stimulated to take up 
instruments, and musicians in the 
city say that an audience is being 
created for the living performance 
of good music. 

For hundreds of children a new 
world of musical dimensions and 
pleasures has been opened up. 
That alone would be sufficient 
reward to justify this venture of 
Children’s Concerts in Ottawa. 
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: An interesting research 
Psychiatric project will soon be get- 
First 


ting under way in Digby 
County, Nova Scotia. It 
operative enterprise between psychia- 
trists, . psychologists and __ sociolo- 
gists. The aim is to shed light 
on the possible relationship between 
various kinds of pressure in_ the 
social environment and different types 
of physical and nervous ailments, 
with the broad end in view of 
developing sound preventive measures. 
The project is under the joint control 
of Cornell University and the Nova 
Scotia Department of Public Health 
with the collaboration of Dalhousie 
and Acadia universities. This research 
project will be one of four related 
efforts in the field. The United States 
Public Health Services has a similar 
study under way in Phoenix, Arizona; 
Harvard University has a project in 
Wellesley, Mass.; and the State of New 
York is developing another. Repre- 
sentatives of these three other groups 
recently met in Halifax to collaborate 
with the Nova Scotia group. Dr. 
Alexander H. Leighton of Cornell 
University is directing the Canadian 
project. 


is a Cco- 


The Saskatchewan 
Department of So- 
cial Welfare and Re- 
habilitation is going through a 
decentralization process. About a year 
ago the Department arranged for the 
appointment of a regional supervisor 
for the Saskatoon region, to assume 
direct responsibility in that area for 
the various types of work undertaken 
by the Department. Charles McGall, 
a graduate from the University of 
Manitoba School of Social Work, was 


Decentralization 
in Saskatchewan 








appointed to the job and now has 
fourteen social workers with him. 
Recently a Regina region was esta- 
blished, with John Crane, a graduate 
of both the University of Manitoba 
and the McGill University, and with 
a master’s degree in social work, as 
regional supervisor. There are some- 
thing like thirty-three social workers 
who will come under his jurisdiction. 
It is anticipated that other regional 
offices will be set up as soon as ad- 
ministrative problems are worked out. 
Decentralization of old age pension 
and mother’s allowance work is al- 
most completed, and similar steps are 
being taken for social assistance and 


child welfare. The Department is 
working towards a_ generalized case 
work service in the field and_ the 


establishment of regional offices is a 
step towards this objective. 


The American Asso- 
A.A.S.S.W. : ciation of Schools of 
Annual Meeting Social Work has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the University 
of Toronto School of Social Work to 
hold its annual meeting in Toronto. 
Dates are January 24-27, 1951. Pro- 
fessor Stuart Jaffray has been ap- 
pointed co-chairman of the program 
committee. Speakers will include 
Katherine Kendall, executive-secretary 
of the Association, on “International 
Aspects of Training for Social Work”; 
the Very Rev. Georges-Henri 
Levesque, Dean of the Faculty of 
Social Sciences at Laval, on “The Re- 
lationship of the Social Sciences to 
Preparation for Social Work”; and 
Dean Helen Wright of the University 
of Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration on “The Professional 
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Responsibilities of Staff Members of 
Schools of Social Work”. 


Following an on-the-spot 


Treatment survey of 66 hospitals 
Facilities ail ; 
inkenn OO Vo the ar- 


thritis survey committee 
of the Canadian Medical Association 
reports that facilities for the treatment 
of arthritis are inadequate. Only 400 
beds are regularly assigned for the 
treatment of arthritis—200 of these 
are in DVA hospitals. The committee 
recommends that 1,000 beds should be 
considered a minimum. 


During January and 
February the popular CBC 
program CITIZENS’ 
FORUM will present three programs 
that will be of interest to people in 
the welfare field. They are: January 
11, “What should we do for Canada’s 
older citizens?”; January 18, “The 
welfare state: good or bad?”; and 
February 1, “Canada’s seasonal unem- 
ployment problem: Is there a solu- 
tion?”. Planning of these programs is 
now well advanced and the Canadian 
Welfare Council is working with 
Frank Peers, CBC producer, on a list 
of suggested speakers. 


Citizens’ 
Forum 


Ten arthritis and rheum- 
atism clinics in Ontario 
are to be equipped with 
special technical apparatus purchased 
with a federal health grant. This is 
the latest in a series of federal grants 
designed to help the Canadian Ar- 
thritis and Rheumatism Society esta- 
blish a network of clinics across the 
country. 


Clinic 
Equipment 


Doctors have 
been stationed at Hazel- 
ton, B.C., and Fort Rae, 
N.W.T., to provide full 
time medical services for Indians in 
those districts, and four more Indian 
health centres are under construction 


Medical 
Services 
for Indians 


recently - 
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in Ontario and Quebec, the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, Hon. 
Paul Martin, announced recently. 


London’s Council of Social 


ee Planning — the planning 
cea €F division of the Community 


Chest and Welfare Associ- 
ation —has re-activated its wartime 
Central Volunteer Bureau. Concen- 
trating first on the enlistment of 
volunteers for the Chest’s house-to- 
house fund-raising canvass, the Bureau 
has gone on to provide volunteers for 
several of London’s’ eleven Red 
Feather agencies. 


New regulations govern- 
Tighten U.I. 


ing unemployment in- 
Payments 6 — : 

surance to married 
women stress the principle that 


claimants for benefits must be avail- 
able for work. Only married women 
who have lost employment because of 
layoffs, who have lost their jobs be- 
cause of an employer rule against 
retaining married women, or whose 
husbands no longer support them, will 
be eligible for benefits. They will be 
treated just as single women. The 
changes are intended to cut down the 
claims by women who leave jobs for 
marriage and then try to collect unem- 
ployment benefits without intending to 
return to work. Married women not 
covered by these three exceptions will 
be automatically disqualified from 
receiving benefits for the first two 
years of marriage, unless they supply 
proof that they are available for em- 
ployment. The proof will consist of 
working at least ninety days. 


The adoption 
branch and _ the 
ward branch of 
the Manitoba Department of Health 
and Public Welfare have been com- 
bined and will now be known as the 
child placement branch, under the 


Manitoba Child 
Placement Branch 








airection of Mary Easterbrook. Special 
attention will be given to long term 
and adoption placement of children 
from older age groups. 


New Since April 1, 1948, the 
Hospital Federal government has 
Beds made grants to the pro- 


vinces to provide space for almost 
24,000 new hospital beds. Here are the 
figures by provinces: Newfoundland, 
766; Prince Edward Island, 271; Nova 
Scotia, 2,195; New Brunswick, 618; 
Quebec, 6,820; Ontario, 6,358; Mani- 
toba, 1,874; Saskatchewan, 1,300; Al- 
berta, 1,786; British Columbia, 1,994. 


The Ontario Association of 


—— Children’s Aid Societies is 
ee holding a series of regional 


institutes, especially — in- 
tended for agency superintendents and 
board members. It is planned to hold 
nine institutes in all and it is hoped 
that they will encourage lay participa- 
tion in agency programs and develop 
“the democratic principles of child 
welfare”. 


The University of British 
Columbia Department of 
Social Work is now known 


as the UBC School of Social Work. 


The Community 
Welfare Council of 
Ontario held its 
32nd Annual Meet- 
ing (the third since its reorganization 
in 1947) in Toronto at the end of 
September. The most important session 
of the day-long meeting was a Round 
Table on Social Action and Planning 
in Ontario, which reviewed the stated 
purposes of the Council: education 
and interpretation; social action at 
the provincial level; and liaison be- 
tween local and _ national welfare 
bodies. In four concurrent sessions 
representatives of chests and councils 
tackled the problem of financing the 


Name 
Change 


Community 
Welfare Council 
of Ontario 
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Ontario Council, public welfare ad- 
ministrators discussed problems caused 
by the increase in desertions, and two 
groups pooled experience and _in- 
formation on delinquency control and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
The new President, Dr. Walter A. 
Riddell, in reviewing the purposes of 
the Council, said that “it is invaluable 
that the Government Ontario 
should have at its an inde- 
pendent body of persons specially con- 
versant with community welfare to 
interpret new needs as they arise, to 
review the best methods of dealing 


of 
service 


with them and to ascertain 
whether or not they have sufficient 
support to make them politically 


feasible. In much the same way the 
council can be of great assistance to 
the private agencies of Ontario in 
reviewing their proposals for new legis- 
lative action in the light of province- 
wide needs and support.” 


Two interesting re- 
ports have been re- 
leased by the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Greater 
Victoria. The Council’s housing com- 
mittee found that of families from 
whom sufficient information could be 
obtained, almost two-thirds rent their 
homes while the rest are home owners. 
Thirty-four percent of the tenants in 
Victoria are estimated by the commit- 
tee to be paying a rent within their 
budget, while 51 percent are going 
beyond their budget. The committee 
recommends that arrangements 
made with the Federal and Provincial 
governments to establish a low and 
medium rent housing project in the 
city. Rents in this project should be 


Victoria Council 
Housing Report 


be 


based on ability to pay and the rental 


range should be from $10 to $45 a 


month. 


an 





What the Council és Doing 


Phyllis Burns, secretary of the 
Child Welfare Division, and Mrs. 
J. M. Rudel, chairman, were 
among the 80 or so Canadians in- 
vited to the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth in Washington, December 
3-7. Planners of the Conference 
turned to the Council for a list 
of outstanding Canadians outside 
the public welfare field who would 
be interested in attending the huge 
gathering. Over 5,000 Americans 
and 500 observers from outside the 
United States were invited. 

R. E. G. Davis, executive director 
of the Council, attended the an- 
nual meetings of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly and the 
Family Service Association § of 
America in New York during 
November. 
a 

As was mentioned previously 
in this column, Elizabeth Govan 
of the staff spent two weeks in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, con- 
ducting an institute for officers 
of the provincial Department of 
Public Welfare. On her return, 
Hon. H. L. Pottle, Newfound- 
land Minister of Public Welfare, 
wrote that “Her visit has been 
one of the highlights of our 
work since we came into being 
as a Department. She not only 
reinforced the best that we have 
been trying to do but, of course, 
went beyond that. . . . I hope it 
will be possible for us to prevail 
on the Council another year to 
have the prescription repeated.” 


The newly formed Council 
French Commission held its first 
meeting in Montreal in late Octo- 
ber. Marie Hamel, the Council’s 
secretary of French speaking ser- 
vices, reports that the Commission 
showed great esprit de corps and 
that everyone came away with a 
greater consciousness of what the 
Council is trying to do and with a 
new realization of the need for the 
best possible co-operation between 
French and English groups. J. M. 
Guérard is chairman of the Com- 
mission. . . . The same day, the 
French speaking members of the 
Council held their annual meeting, 
with 160 people present. 
Mr. Guérard summarized the de- 
velopment of the French Commis- 
sion and Father A.-M. Guillemette 
spoke on the Annual Meeting of 
the Council in Vancouver and on 


almost 


the report of the executive-direc- 
tor, R. E. G. Davis, which was 
presented there. . A two-day 
institute will be held in Montreal 
early in March under the leader- 
ship of the Commission. Its main 
theme will be “Strengthening the 
Family”. The contribution of social 
services and various projects of 
the Council and its divisions will 
be discussed. All members of the 
Council will be welcome at the 
meetings. Write for the full pro- 
to Marie Hamel, at the 
Council office, 245 Cooper Street, 
Ottawa. 


gram 








Eurith Goold, secretary of 
the Community Chests and 
Councils Division and Managing 
Editor of CANADIAN WELFARE 
is leaving in January to join the 
staff of the National Council of 
the Y.W.C.A. in Toronto. Dis- 
cussion regarding her successors 
is not made any easier by the 
fact that her energy, persistence, 
and accuracy are unusual. 


Although she has been gone 
some years now, Charlotte Whit- 
ton is still so closely associated in 
the minds of many people with 
the Council that it is not out of 
place to report here that she was 
elected Controller in the Ottawa 
Civic Elections at the head of the 
polls. E. R. McEwen, secretary of 
the Recreation Division, was 
elected to the Ottawa Public 
School Board. 


Articles critical of the com- 
munity chests appearing in re- 
cent issues of the Canadian 
Railway Employees Monthly were 
answered by R. E. G. Davis, 
executive director of the Coun- 
cil, in the October issue of that 
magazine. To charges that “bank 
presidents” controlled the 
chests, Mr. Davis replied that 
most chests nowadays are eager 
to have labour representatives 
take an active part in both 
planning and day-to-day activi- 
ties. However, there is more 
to it than merely watching 
where the money goes, Mr. 
Davis pointed out. Labour has 
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much to offer the chests—en- 
thusiasm, energy, community 
support—but if the chests are 
to get the best out of labour’s 
co-operation, labour organiza- 
tions must be prepared to train 
and assign top men to the job. 
6 

E. R. McEwen, secretary of the 
Recreation Division, returned from 
the National Recreation Congress, 
which was held in Cleveland dur- 
ing October, full of enthusiasm for 
a talk by Dr. Robert S. Drews, a 
practising psychiatrist from De- 
troit, who spoke in a session called 
“What can recreation leaders do 
to promote mental health?” Dr. 
Drews, says Mr. McEwen, spurned 
the notion that recreation does 
much more than foster emotional 
security (“No one can ever have 
complete emotional security”) but 
says that well planned recreation 
can give individuals the feeling of 
emotional adequacy. However, it 
cannot do even this, in the opinion 
of Dr. Drews, unless competitive 
recreation gives way to co-opera- 
tive forms of play, and _ unless 
mass activities are lessened in 
favour of more __ individualized 
types of recreation, geared to the 
varying levels of individual capa- 
cities. What is needed is a shift 
from achievement to participation. 
Mr. McEwen said that one of the 
most interesting of Dr. Drews’ re- 
marks was that recreation should 
be closely related to gender, that 
is, leisure time activities should 
enhance man’s maleness, and girls 
should play as girls and not imi- 
tate boys. The Congress was one 
of the best ever held by the 
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National Recreation Association, 

Mr. McEwen reports, and he says 

it was interesting to see the active 

participation by recreation workers 

from the American armed forces. 
a 


Canadian court decisions re- 
garding the Martin-Duffell adop- 
tion case caused some concern 
among parents’ who either 
planned to adopt or had recently 
done so. When the Privy Coun- 
cil upheld the return of the little 
boy to his mother after he had 
been placed for adoption (but 
not yet legally adopted), Phyllis 
Burns, secretary of the Child 
Welfare Division, spoke over 
CBC NEWS ROUNDUP in an 
attempt to calm some of the un- 
necessary confusion. A_ legally 
complete adoption, she said, is 
not threatened by the court 
decisions. To prevent the oc- 
currence of mix-ups like the 
now-famous case, she advised 
adopting through a recognized 
adoption agency, never from in- 
dividuals or the mother herself. 


ag 

The Family Division is going to 
canvass its members in order to 
find out what has been done across 
Canada in education for family 
life, marriage education, and mar- 
riage counselling. The agencies 
will be asked if they are prepared 
to give this kind of service to their 
communities. Recent discussion in 
the Division has indicated that 
members believe it is essential to 
relate lecture and discussion pro- 
grams of this nature to a case 
work service, because they have 
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found that most individuals at- 
tending such courses bring with 
them their own personal problems 
for solution. ... Each member 
agency of the Family Division 
will soon be asked to nominate 
members for a committee to study 
the jobs and responsibilities of 
board members. Family Division 
feeling is that in a well informed 
board lies the basis of good com- 
munity interpretation. 
3 


At the request of the Canadian 
Federation of Home and School, 
the Council is considering the 
desirability of calling together a 
group of people to explore the 
possibility of staging a Canadian 
conference on children and 
youth which would be similar in 
its purposes to the White House 
Conference on Children and 
Youth, which is held every ten 
years in Washington. One ques- 
tion for discussion is whether 
Canada can support yet another 
conference, and whether it is 
constructive to imitate American 
activities to this extent. However, 
the opinion has been expressed 
that our present conferences 
reach a limited group and that 
the social work auspices of the 
present Canadian Conference on 
Social Work tend to narrow its 
field. 

s 


The Council’s Committee on 
Personnel met in Toronto in 
November and one of the items 
about which there was considerable 
discussion was the Federal grant 
to schools of social work. The Com- 








mittee feels that the present 
shortage of social workers will be- 
come even more acute as military 
preparations and civil defence 
plans expand. The argument for 
larger Federal grants to the schools 
can be based, not only on this 
shortage, but also on the increas- 
ing demand for social workers in 
the ordinary social services and the 
rising cost of training. It was 
unanimously agreed by the Com- 
mittee that the Board of the Coun- 
cil be asked to discuss with 


the 


ABOUT 


Daniel Fenny has been 
appointed Staff Captain in 
charge of Welfare for the 
Canadian Army Special 
Force. He is a graduate of the Man- 
itoba School of Social Work, was 
employed with the Children’s Aid 
Society of Winnipeg and later 
worked with the Big Brothers in 
Hamilton. 


Captain James Carson, a graduate 
of the Toronto School of Social 
Work will be with the Special Force 
as Personnel Officer. 


Writing to the Council about some 
recent additions to his staff, David 
Weiss, executive director of Mon- 
treal’s Baron de Hirsch Institute and 
Jewish Child Welfare Bureau, says: 
“Our present staff is in a sense some- 
thing like a United Nations’ group 
from all parts of Canada, the United 


States, England, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Not only are Canadian and 
American schools of social work 








Department of National Health 
and Welfare these problems. 
Another point discussed at the 
meeting of the Committee was “a 
lack of balance in social work 
training” being caused by Federal 
health grants for the training of 
psychiatric social workers. The 
Committee felt these grants are 
making possible the development 
of courses in psychiatric social 
work out of proportion to the needs 
in that field as compared with 
other fields. 


PEOPLE 


represented, but also Euro- 
pean schools. As you can 
imagine, this makes for a 
creative and exciting exper- 
ience for all of us.” 

Fred Promoli has resigned as a 
district supervisor of the Manitoba 
Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. Mr. Promoli, whose area 
was centered at Dauphin, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Wind- 
sor. 


Two new members have joined the 
staff of the Greater Vancouver Com- 
munity Chest and Council. George 
B. Jones, appointed as secretary of 
the family and child division, gradu- 
ated from the University of British 
Columbia School of Social Work in 
1950, with a master’s degree. He has 
worked with the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the Com- 
munity Chest and Council in Belling- 
ham, Washington, and the Belling- 
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ham Recreation Committee. Derek 
Inman, former manager of the Van- 
couver Sy mphony Society, brings 
his wide experience in organization 
and fund-raising to the campaign 
staff of the Chest. 


Wesley Palmer will succeed J. D. 
Fraser as superintendent of Winni- 
peg’s Public Welfare Department. 


Francis Lorenzen, C.A., is the 
new president of the Community 
Welfare Council of Windsor. Dur- 
ing the w ar, Squadron Leader Loren- 
zen was very active in the formation 
of the RCAF Benevolent Fund and 
was its first treasurer. He is still 
carry ing on his interest in the fund 
and is its Windsor representative. 


D. C. Ashby, of Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant to the executive 
director of the Edmonton Council 
of Community Services. Mr. Ashby 
has been working with the Family 
Service Bureau, United Charities, in 
Chicago. He obtained his bachelor of 
social work degree from the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia and_ his 
master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago. Another Edmonton ap- 
pointment is that of James R. Eakins 
as associate secretary of the John 
Howard Society of Alberta. Mr. 
Eakins is a graduate of the Univer- 


sity of Toronto School of Social 
Work, and was previously a case 
worker with the John Howard 


Society in Toronto. 


The Catholic Charities’ Bureau in 
Winnipeg announces that Rev. L. G. 
St. Jacques has been appointed 
director in place of Father Fitzgerald, 
who has left to take up parish work. 


Dr. H. M. Cassidy, director of the 
University of Toronto School of 
Social Work and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, made a strong run 
for the leadership of Ontario’s pro- 


vincial Liberal party last month. A 
last minute entrant in the race, he ran 
second, losing out to Walter C. 
Thomson, who is Federal mem- 
ber of Parliament for Ontario con- 
stituency. 


Both the Family Division and the 
Child Welfare Division of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council start their 
winter programs with new chair- 
men. Samuel Cohen of Toronto is 
a lawyer who has been associated for 
many years with the Jewish Family 
and Child Service of that city and 
under his leadership the Family 
Division is looking forward to an 
active year. Mrs. J. M. Rudel lives in 
Montreal, where she is prominent in 
the Welfare Federation, the Pro- 
testant Foster Home Center, and the 
Junior League. Much of her ex- 
perience in over a decade of social 
work has been closely related to 
children and she has taken on her 
Child Welfare Division responsi- 
bilities with enthusiasm. 


Edgar J. Tarr, K.C., president of 
the Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, and a valued friend 
and supporter of the Council, died 
on November 7 of a heart attack. 
Mr. Tarr was the president of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and one 
of Canada’s outstanding citizen 
leaders in the field of international 
affairs. 


Sidney Katz, well known for his 
radio and magazine coverage of social 
work topics, has joined the staff of 
Maclean’s magazine as an assistant 
editor to handle assignments and 
stories in the welfare field. Mr. Katz 
has just completed work for his 


‘ master’s degree from the University 
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of Toronto School of Social Work. 
He is a member of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council’s public information 
committee. 








Rev. Swithun Bowers, OMI, 
Director of the School of Social 
Welfare at St. Patrick’s College, Ot- 
tawa, has been elected to the execu- 
tive board of the Catholic Interna- 
tional Union of Social Services at a 
conference held recently in Rome. 
The Union, whose permanent secre- 
tariat is in Brussels, acts in a con- 
sultative capacity with UN and other 
international organizations. 


Jean Lambert has been appointed 
full time public relations secretary 
by the London Community Chest 
and Welfare Association. Miss Lam- 
bert was advertising manager and 
assistant to the managing editor of 
Health magazine for three years be- 
fore she took her new job. 


Howard Naphtali has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
London Community Chest and Wel- 
fare Association. Mrs. Grace Mof- 
fatt will be associate secretary. Mr. 
Naphtali left the Children’s Aid 
Society of Simcoe County, Barrie, 
Ontario, to take over his new post. 
He was born in Hamilton and 
graduated from the University of 
Toronto in sociology, and later in 
social work. During the war, he 
served as an army personnel selection 
officer and as a district social service 
officer. He went to Barrie in 1946. 


Jean Macarthur is the new execu- 
tive director of Halifax’s YWCA. 
She has had wide experience in YW 
work in Calgary and Newfound- 


land. ... Ellen Storey has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Halifax Infants’ Home. Miss Storey 
has been in charge of institutions for 
children, babies, and unmarried 
mothers in the north of Ireland and 
in Liverpool. She has also had ex- 
perience in children’s work in 
Canada. . . . Rev. Sister Josefa has 
been appointed sister superior of the 
Home of the Guardian Angel in 
Halifax. ... A John Howard Society 
has been established in Nova Scotia, 
with headquarters at Halifax... . 
John Arnott has been appointed as 
executive, on a half-time basis. He is 
also on the staff of the Halifax Wel- 
fare Bureau. Mr. Arnott has had a 
great deal of experience in work 
with juvenile and adult delinquents in 
England. He is an anthropologist and 
has done a number of studies of 
primitive people. 

The Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, Hon. Paul Martin, an- 
nounced recently that Murdoch 
Thomas Blue recently appointed 
welfare supervisor in the regional 
family allowances office in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, will undertake a study 
of family allowance cases in that pro- 
vince involving social welfare pro- 
blems. From time to time he will 
conduct social surveys connected 
with family allowances and will work 
closely with existing social welfare 
agencies, both public and private. 


HE most important landmarks in social work in the last twenty-five years 


are the development of public welfare, 
the expansion of group work as a specialized field, 
increase in the number of male social workers, 


principle of social security, 


the acceptance by Americans of the 


the spread of the casework 


method into new areas, the growing interest of organized labour in local and 
national welfare programs, and industry’s recognition of the responsibility for 
maintaining local welfare agencies at a high level of efficiency. 





, in The Survey, October, 1950. 











Concerning Books 


“Everyone has the right freely . . . to share in scientific advance- 
ment and its benefits.” Social workers in Canada may sometimes 
wonder whether they have yet achieved this right. They find it difficult 
and expensive to get the books they need for their work, a large 
proportion of which come from Britain or the United States. It is true 
that technical books coming into Canada are exempted from sales tax 
or customs duty or both, but the red tape involved in complying with 
the complex regulations deters Canadian dealers and agents from 
carrying adequate stocks, and Canadian readers from ordering books 
freely. 


A number of countries, on the request of UNESCO’s General 
Conference in Florence, have announced that they will act quickly to 
secure legislative approval for a new international agreement freeing 
books, paintings, documentary films and other educational and scientific 
materials from import duties. The Canadian Library Association, at its 
fifth annual conference held this year, resolved “that the Government 
of Canada be asked to remove the eight per cent sales tax and the duty 
on books”. This resolution has already been presented to the Minister 
of Finance. 


Canada, more than countries with less scattered populations and 
more widespread library and bookstore services, needs to encourage 
rather than discourage the buying and distribution of books. We 
should like to suggest that other organizations and individuals who have 
found books too expensive and too hard to get may support UNESCO’s 
proposals for freer movement of cultural materials by sending forward 
their requests to The Hon. Douglas C. Abbott, Minister of Finance, 
Confederation Building, Ottawa. M.M.K. 





COUNSELLING ADOLESCENTS by philosophies on counselling. In counsel- 
A. Hamrin and Blanche B. Paulson. ling today there are three main schools 
Science Research Associates, Inc., of thought or approaches to the field: 
Chicago, 1950. 371 pp. Price $3.50. clinical, non-directive, and_ eclectic 
This book improved with acquaint- counselling. The eclectic approach 

ance. My first impressions included Which selects what seems best from 

ideas of superficiality and wordiness, V4"0US approaches, 18 the point of view 
but its soundness is displayed in the expressed by this book”. 

adherence to its admitted position There may be a tendency for “treat- 

among the conflicting philosophies on ment” approaches to be too formalized 

counselling. “As counselling is both an and static. Treatment (counselling) is 
art and a science, readers may fairly outlined as a program with definite 
ask what the philosophy of this book steps and defined possibilities rather 
owes to earlier and to contemporary than a dynamic process dependent upon 
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where the process leads two people 
working together toward a solution. 
Perhaps this should be expected (and 
may well be desirable) when school 
people are writing about school prob- 
lems for school counsellors and teachers. 


In discussing “non-directive tech- 
niques” these authors criticize Carl 
Rogers’ “assumptions” and _ suggest 
that this approach should be called 
“attitude centered counselling”. 


The book then advocates “Eclectic 
Counselling”. “The eclectic counsellor 
employs the basic assumption of non- 
directive counselling that each indivi- 
dual has the capacity to solve most of 
his problems. At the same time the 
eclectic counsellor proceeds along 
clinical lines when he believes this 
approach to be most advantageous to 


the adjustment of the individual 
counselled”. Thus counsellors may have 
the benefits of several techniques 


through the eclectic approach. 


The chapter on “Counselling Youth 
in Emotional Areas” is a free-running 
discussion of the usual types of prob- 
lems found in high school adolescents. 
The general headings are well and pro- 
fusely illustrated with snatches of case 
material. The chapter closes with five 
case study summaries which epitomize 
the approach of the authors in the field 
of adolescent counselling. 


Here is a practical how-to-do-it book 
in which no one will get lost in theoret- 
sical consideration. It is an excellent 
study of adolescent counselling on the 
behavior level. Key points are well 
illustrated by the description of 
practices that have proved effective in 
high schools and colleges. The references 
are well documented throughout. Each 
chapter has a selected list of up-to-date 
references, and there is a good index of 
subjects and authors. 


Kennetu H. Rocers. 
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FAMILY CASEWORK AND COUN- 
SELING, A FUNCTIONAL 
APPROACH, edited by Jessie Taft. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadephia, 1948. 304 pp. Price in 
Canada $5.25. 

This book will be of interest primarily 
to those caseworkers who wish to under- 
stand functional casework in the set- 
ting of the family agency. It is a re- 
print of articles from A Functional 
Approach to Family Casework and 
from Counseling and Protective Ser- 
vice as Family Casework, both publica- 
tions of the School of Social Work of 
the University of Pennsylvania, with 
the addition of some material by Dr. 
Jessie Taft, the editor. 

As Dr. Taft explains, the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work has 
developed a point of view about case- 
work that emphasizes the role of the 
structure and function of social agen- 
cies in the casework process. The 
faculty of the School earlier published 
material describing this approach in the 
fields of child welfare and_ public 
assistance. It was more difficult to see 
the application of the functional point 
of view in the family field because 
many family agencies did not accept it. 
With the establishment at the School 
of an advanced course for experienced 
social workers it has been possible to 
have these workers test out the School’s 
theories in family agencies. 

Certain articles in the book are of 
general interest. The private family 
agency had to re-define its area of work, 
when the public agency assumed the 
major provision of financial assistance. 
Robert Gomberg’s article, “The Specific 
Nature of Family Casework”, describes 
the varied services offered by the family 
agency and suggests that it must ad- 
dress itself to those problems which 
affect the family as a whole. A study 
of his discussion and illustrative case 
material is rewarding to all case- 











workers regardless of their point of 
view. 

Dr. Gomberg is also the author of 
the article describing “counseling”. 
The Pennsylvania School uses this term 
to refer to situations where the request 
for help is unaccompanied by a request 
for concrete assistance such as money, 
a housekeeper, or employment. Persons 
having marital conflict, emotional up- 
sets of various kinds, or difficulty in 
handling children are illustrations of 
those who seek this kind of help. Since 
some families in this group have ade- 
quate income, many family agencies 
have considered charging a fee for 
service. Frances T. Levison describes 
the experience of one agency, the Jewish 
Family Service of New York, with fee 
charging. Virginia Robinson, Jessie 
Taft, Rosa Wessel and Grace Marcus 
in other articles present and discuss 
case material illustrating functional 
casework. 


This book might well be read in con- 
junction with the recent report of a 
committee of the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, A Comparison of 
Diagnostic and Functional Casework 
Concepts. This committee stated its 
belief that the diagnostic and functional 
approaches cannot be reconciled. What 
this means to the future of casework it 
is difficult to foresee. It would seem 
important, however, that caseworkers 
should familiarize themselves with both 
approaches for their own knowledge and 
in the hope that some integration may 
be possible. 


Dorotuy AIKEN, 
School of Social Work, McGill University. 


SPEECH PROBLEMS OF CHILD- 
REN, A GUIDE TO CARE AND 
CORRECTION. Edited by Wendell 
Johnson. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 
New York, 1950. 265 pp. Price $4.50. 
The eleven authors who contribute 


to this symposium discuss topics 
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ranging from a general survey of 
speech problems to the special impli- 
cations for the home and school and 
the particular difficulties involved in 
working with ciildren specially handi- 
capped by serious physical disabilities 
such as deafness, cleft palate and lip, 
and cerebral palsy. 

There is repeated recognition of the 
necessity of treating “the whole child”, 
not merely “the speech problem”. The 
ability to speak clearly is viewed as 
“basic to living a useful, happy life”. 
Welcome stress is placed on the need 
for the speech pathologist to learn as 
much as possible about the emotional 
experiences of the child, the _per- 
sonalities of the parents and the child’s 
relationship with them. 


The information regarding the de- 
velopment of speech, the cause and 


effects of speech abnormalities, 
methods of treatment by speech 


pathologists, and the help that parents, 
teachers, and others can give in the 
treatment program is useful to any- 
one working with children. Sound 
warning is given that the amateur 
therapist may cause serious harm un- 
less guided by the specialist. The 
moving account of the infinite pains 
expended to help children with the 
most serious organic handicaps, such 
as cerebral palsy, makes one wish 
heartily that all these children might 
benefit by the treatment of such skilled 
therapists. 

Although this book frequently 
stresses the necessity for the co-opera- 
tion of various specialists, for example, 
the physician, surgeon, and psycholo- 
gist, in helping to treat the child with 
a speech handicap, there is only one 
reference to the contribution of the 
psychiatrist in spite of the statement 
that emotional conflicts may play an 
important role in these cases. The 
social worker might also give valuable 
service in these cases where social and 





emotional difficulties are important 
causal factors. Furthermore experience 
in a psychiatric setting shows that 
parents of handicapped children are 
often so involved emotionally that 
they cannot use much of the direct 
explanation and advice offered in this 
book. In these situations casework 
might enable parents to gain enough 
self-understanding and_ strength to 
accept the situation and work and 
plan realistically. 


In general this book ranks as a 
stimulating, clearly organized and 
broad-visioned contribution towards 
the understanding and treatment of 
children with speech problems. It has 
been estimated in the United States 
that more children are afflicted with 
defective speech than all other types 
of handicaps combined, and that, at 
the very least five per cent of school 
children are in urgent need of speech 
correction if they are not to suffer 
serious personal, educational and voca- 
tional handicaps. 


In view of the magnitude and 
seriousness of the problem, this text 
should prove extremely useful to those 
concerned with the speech problems 
of children. 

Frances ANDERSON, 
Mental Hygiene Institute, Montreal. 


A STUDY OF STATELESSNESS. 
United Nations Publications, Sales 
No. 1949 XIV.2. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, 1950. 190 pp. Price $1.25. 


This study, made at the request of 
the Economic and Social Council to 
the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, deals with the improvement 
of the status of stateless persons, and 
the elimination of statelessness. 


Stateless persons are described in 
two categories. Stateless persons de 


jure are people who are not nationals 
of any state, either because at birth 
or subsequently they were not given 
any nationality or because during 
their life time they lost their own 
nationality and did not acquire a new 
one. Stateless persons de facto are 
those who, having left the country of 
which they were nationals, no longer 
enjoy the protection and assistance of 
their national authorities, either be- 
cause these authorities refuse to grant 
them assistance and protection or be- 
cause they, themselves, renounce the 
assistance and _ protection of the 
countries of which they are nationals. 


While the study can give no 
accurate estimate of the numbers of 
stateless people, the figures it does 
give show that the number is very 
large. To improve their status is an 
urgent necessity. 


Part I of the study states the pro- 
blems of statelessness, the attempts 
which have been made to improve the 
position of stateless people and recom- 
mends certain means of improving 
their conditions. The information in 
this section of the study is of real 
value to those who are working with 
stateless people who have immigrated 
into Canada. 


Part II points out that at present 
each state has the right to determine 
the rules governing the acquisition of 
its own nationality. The study recom- 
mends certain steps which would have 
to be taken by individual states if 
statelessness were to be decreased and 
eventually eliminated. 


This is a well documented report, 
clearly and concisely written. It should 
be of real assistance in solving one of 
the most serious international social 
problems. 

Marcaret J. Newron, 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare. 











Letter ta the Editor 


Montreal, November 6th, 1950. 


The Editor, 

Canadian Welfare, 

The Canadian Welfare Council, 

245 Cooper Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Re: Canadian Welfare—Oct. 15, 1950 
Dear Sirs: 

I have read with great interest the 
article entitled “The Board and the 
Executive Director” by Anne Mar- 
garet Angus. I believe that Mrs. Angus’ 
article is one of the best interpretations 
of the responsibility of both Directors 
and the Executive head of an institu- 
tion and their mutual relationship that 
I have read. 

I am sure the members of my own 
Board, who have always played a 
most active role in the operation of the 
Boys’ Farm, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of reading this article. I would 


SURVEY OF FILM SERVICES IN 
CANADA, prepared under the 
direction of the Film Services Com- 
mittee of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, Toronto, 1950. 
102 pp. mimeo. Price 50 cents. 


This Committee, 
period of two years, has assembled 
material about Canadian film services, 
under the headings of 
facilities; research 


working over a 


distribution 
information and 
utilization; and 
production. The present facilities have 
been appraised and recommendations 
made. The Committee hopes that these 
recommendations will contribute to a 


evaluation — services; 


greater provision and more effective 
use of films in Canada. 


like to suggest that you consider 
printing the article separately and that 
it be offered to agencies throughout 
the country at a minimum cost. I 
would, myself, like to have at least 
50 copies. 

Would you be good enough to let 
me know if you think that this idea 
has merit because if not I will make 
arrangements to have the article cir- 
culated to the members of my Board. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. F. Shepherd, 
Executive Director, 
Boys’ Farm AnD TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Shawbridge, Quebec. 


Note: Reprints of Mrs. Angus’ article are 
available. Periodically requests have come to 
the Council for a statement of this kind and we 
would hope that many agency executives like 
Mr. Shepherd would wish to put copies in the 
hands of each of their Board and Committee 
members. The Council is offering reprints at 
cost—$3.50 per 100—while they last.—Editor. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
Experienced and Qualified 
Social Worker 


as Professional Secretary for 
Child-Family Division 


QUALIFICATIONS 
Graduate School of Social Work; 
casework and supervisory experience 

in children’s or family agency of 
recognized standing. 


BEGINNING SALARY: $2,800-$3,200 


Apply: 
MR. S. T. SMITH, 
Executive Secretary, 
Ottawa Council of Social Agencies, 
172 Wellington St., 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 





JUST OUT! 


1950 PROCEEDINGS 


Canadian Conference on 


Social Work 


oward Responsible Citizenship ... 
T IR i ble Cit hi; 


IN BROAD PERSPECTIVE 
WITHIN THE NATION 
WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


WITHIN THE PROFESSION 


A few copies still available 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


Order now from 
PHYLLIS BURNS, Executive Secretary 


Canadian Conference on Social Work 


245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA 





